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“THE BED OF THE RIVER.” 


HE miner, in the earlier days, dug 

gold from flats, dry gulches, shal- 
low creeks, and the river-banks. But 
for years the deeper river-bed was to him 
a sealed book. He could only throw out 
coffer-dams for a short distance. They 
yielded richly. He could “wing-dam” 
and work where the stream, expanding 
and shallowing, rippled and fretted over 
its stony bed. Those were the “‘riffles.” 
But where he left off in November and 
December, at the commencement of the 
rainy season, there was, just under that 
portion of the wall built of sand; filled 
sacks, and pushed out in the deepest 
water, an increasing thickness of a cer- 
tain closely packed, heavy, grayish-col- 
ored gravel, full of black iron stones, 
black sand, and gold! This he would 
undermine, and rake and scrape, until 
the dams stood on slender and dan- 
gerous foundations. But he was com- 
pelled, sadly and reluctantly, to leave it. 
The first rain came; the river rose and 
swelled; the walls of wing and coffer- 
dams disappeared under the chocolate- 
colored flood, and he went back to his 


cabin on the bank, or to his winter 
home in the upper, or “dry diggings,” 
thinking of that four feet of gray gravel, 
“ledge, blue and pitching,” bearing a 
prospect of cne, two, five doliars to the 
pan. 

So, for years, there were certain “deep 
holes,” their surfaces smooth, quiet, and 
motionless; certain narrow, cliff- hung, 
barely passable cafons through which 
the river foamed, roared, and tore, fight- 
ing and struggling with black and ven- 
erable rocks, their heads ever appearing 
and disappearing in the eddying, boiling 
waters which by us were held to contain 
in their depths thousands on thousands 
ot golden ounces. If it paid so well on 
the banks, must it not, we asked, pay 
still better in the bed? If some gold 
lodges on the riffle, must not the heav- 
ier nuggets have been rolled over in 
that deep hole? 

In theory these deep, and for many 
years untouched holes, were the great 
natural banks of California. In esti- 
mating the possible capital rolled into 
them for unknown ages, we scarce dared 
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give free rein to our imaginations. In 
practice, when at last they were pumped 
dry, we found them, in nine cases out 
of ten, filled with sand, light in weight, 
and lighter in gold. The immense pow- 
er of the mountain torrent, at some pe- 
riod of the river’s history, had scooped 
them out. The flood that rolled the gold 
in had rolled it out again, sending it still 
farther down stream. When the winter 
freshets were heavy enough to tear up the 
gravel bed of the river, we could hear, 
while standing on the quivering banks, 
the submerged bowlders forced along by 
the mighty current, grinding and grating 
against each other and the rocky bed. 
The water-powers rushing from the gran- 
ite crests and snow-banks of the Upper 
Sierras, and reinforced at every mile 
by tributary, creek, brook, and tiny riv- 
ulet, sent bowlder and nugget whirling 
through these great pot-holes, and whirl- 
ing out again. The river was a mighty 
mill, which, so worked at intervals, year 
after year and century after century, had 
worn the nugget so smooth, the flake- 
gold so thin: it was that which produced 
eur “fine flour gold” — the prospect pe- 
culiar to the lighter sands and gravel 
—of which, the miners complainingly 
remarked, “it took a thousand colors to 
make a cent.” 

In June, the “boys” commenced flock- 
ing from the “dry camps” to the rivers. 
They came trooping down the steep, red 
hills, with bundle and blanket, to the 
river boarding-house. It was bar, board- 
ing-house, and store combined. Credit 
for board, liquors, clothes, and provi- 
sions was freely given, and as freely 
taken. The traders often ventured more 
on these enterprises than the miners. 
Their entire capital was often at stake 
on the season’s success. The majority 
of the miners had but little to give save 
their labor. A broken gold-digger was 
the epitome of impecuniosity. He held 
nothing like real estate for a creditor to 
seize. True, there were his claims— 
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either in the river or “up country” — 
but they were apt to prove “elephants” 
on the hands of any one who would not 
himself seize pick and shovel, and work 
them. 

There are scores and hundreds of men 
in California, who, since “’49,” have 
scarcely owned the roofs they slept un- 
der, or the blankets they slept in. Such 
property might fall to them by Califor- 
nia inheritance: that is, when partners 
or friends possessed of such effects died, 
or, going home to the States with a fort- 
une, left the remnants of a claim, the 
log-cabin, furniture, and bedding to some 


.Prpdigal Son, who was determined not 


to return unto his father until he had 
made his pile, and whose vices and 
weaknesses kept his stomach ever filled 
with the dry husks left by others. 

In July, the lower snow deposit in the 
High Sierras had been melted. The 
river generally commenced rapidly to 
fall. Then was begun the clearing of 
the races from the accumulation of sand 
and bowlders, and the laying under wa- 
ter of side-wall foundations. Trees were 
cut from the mountain-sides, framed into 
cribs, filled with stone, and sunk to form 
the head-dam. The waters were still 
icy-cold; the sun’s rays very hot. The 
labor system then was, a quarter or half- 
hour in the torrent, picking stones from 
the bottom, flinging them on shore or 
laying them in this cold, muddy rush of 
water for the wall’s foundation at the 
bottom, and then a tumbler of whisky 
“to keep up the circulation,” and five 
minutes’ roll in the fine, white, hot sand 
on the bank. That is the system which 
has organized the vast army of Califor- 
nia rheumatics. 

In September, the river season was at 
its point of greatest life and activity. 
No artist seems ever to have caught one 
of those long stretches of our auriferous 
streams as viewed from some mountain- 
top. The bed was filled with miles of 
claims; the banks lined with cabins, 
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tents, and brush shelters. Lines of 
fluming —the newly cut and sawed lum- 
ber white and clear—led the muddy 
flood over its now bared channel, or it 
was conducted around by a wider détour 
by races dug through stony bars, or 
blasted through the granite ledge. Wa- 
ter-wheels, furnishing the motive-power 
for the pumps, flashed their paddles in 
the sunlight; the suction- pumps slow- 
ly clanked their long, connecting rods ; 
great wooden walking- beams oscillated 
laboriously; rotaries rattled their end- 
less bands with more lively motion. All 
this machinery toiled steadily night and 
day for one purpose: the freeing of the 
opened bed from the constant leakage 
and seepage from springs in the ledge 
or minute openings in the dams and 
side-walls. Mites of men trundled bar- 
rows of gravel up steeply inclined planes 
to the bank. That was to be washed at 
leisure when the river rose. The crash 


and grating of scores of rockers could be 


faintly heard, as they washed the richest 
dirt, the fruit of some carefully scraped 
crevice, paying an ounce to the pan. 
That was to “pay present expenses.” 
The “Bed of the River” was full of 


risks, interruptions, and vexations. A_ 


high season, a cold spring in the Upper 
Sierras, and the waters did not fall early 
enough. A very dry summer, and they 
came down in too small volume to turn 
the wheels. This was almost as bad as 
high water. The pumps not working, 
the claim must fill up from springs and 
leakage. Sticks and logs came floating 
down, and broke the paddles. Sand 
choked the pumps. Weak dams of other 
claims miles above would break. The 
floods thus released, reaching the next 
claim below, overwhelmed that ; and thus 
reinforced by successive bodies of back- 
water, the mass came rushing down the 
river in a solid wave four or five feet in 
height. Dams just below “backed wa- 
ter” on us, and overflowed our claim. 
“ Back-water” and bloodshed have been 
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intimately connected with the “Bed of 
the River.” The Grizzly Claim might 
have worked their ground for the last six 
years. The Coyote, just above, had been 
waiting all that time, hoping the Grizzly 
might suspend for one season that they 
might prospect their claim. The Griz- 
zly rears its dam this summer as usual. 
The Coyote resolves to go in anyhow, 
and take the chances. They work sul- 
lenly, and sullenly watch the progress 
of the Grizzly head-dam four hundred 
yards below. Their own walls are ris- 
ing above current and foam-capped riffle. 
The Grizzlies close up their head-dam. 
The waters heap up against it. That 
part of the river above is turned into 
a semi-lake. It backs up higher and 
higher. It creeps up on the Coyote 
foot-wall, and at last pours over it. The 
Coyotes are at white heat. They are 
sure that this piece of river ground will 
give them a “home-stake.” Last night, 
they met in council, and afterward care- 
fully inspected their shot-guns and rifles. 
So did the Grizzlies. To-day the Co- 
yotes go down to the Grizzly Claim. The 
first stone pitched off that Grizzly head- 
dam, and the mountain-sides resound 
with sharp reports. There is a pitched, 
desperate, and bloody battle. Three or 
four new graves are added to the little 
inclosure on the hill-side. 

Sooner or later there ensued the final, 
inevitable crash and misfortune which 
for that season ended operations in the 
“Bed of the River.” The fall-rains 
came; the stream rose. Generally this 
happened much sooner than we wished. 
After months of cloudless sky, there 
came a suspicious, overcast evening. 
Puffs and gusts of wind wandered un- 
easily up and down the caftons. The 
miner toiling in some deep cut, its sides 
hollowed and scooped by the rushing 
current of centuries, glanced uneasily at 
the squadrons of cloud apparently hur- 
rying to some place of rendezvous. He 
hoped it might prove the threatening 
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without the storm. He might be just 
fairly in the bed, the leaks in head and 
side-walls at last all stopped, the claim 
“dried,” the pumps in good working or- 
der, the top dirt stripped, the pay-dirt 
reached. Six weeks’ steady work would 
place the Company out of debt, and a 
home-stake in their pockets. The trader 
also trembled atthoseclouds. His books 
were filled with charges against Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. Every claim in the 
river was heavily in debt to him. But 
the operations of Nature were merciless 
in their workings. The scattering drops 
resolved themselves into a drizzle, the 
drizzle intoarain. The miner went dis- 
couraged to his last day’s work. That 
was always the best of the season. With 
the rain dripping steadily about him, the 
river swelling and creeping steadily up 
to the top of the head-dam, he must de- 
velop the richest gravel yet found in 
which the yellow particles were visible 
to the eye. But the waters rose; per- 
haps the pumps and sluices were hastily 
removed and carried high up on the 
bank. The claim filled up. It became 
once more a part of the stream. The 
angry river re-asserted its rights to its 
old place. All night there was an in- 
creasing rush and roar. Morning—and 
the stream so shrunken for months now 
filled the broadest expanse of the lower 
bars and flats. All that day, and per- 
haps the next, it was filled with wrecks 
of the river-miners’ work above. Sec- 
tions of flume, with water-wheels at- 
tached, swept along like wrecked steam- 
boats. “Stringers,” long, black, snake- 
like —half seen and half submerged — 
swam in the yellow waves. They dashed 
against hidden rocks, and shot high out 
of the water. There was a steady drift 
of the lighter débris—boards, sluices, 
pumps, barrels, tubs, and buckets. We 
used all day to watch with interest these 
marks of misfortune. It was pleasant 
to know that others were ruined and dis- 
appointed. Such arrivals, as they came 
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one after another in view around some 
bend, were hailed with cries of recogni- 
tion. There came the “Grin and Bear 
It’s” flume. An hour afterward, and a 
stately water-wheel would sail along, 
still upright on its bearings. Thus far 
it had come down from the “ Mariners’ 
Claim” unbroken. It moves proudly on 
toward a venerable rock in the very mid- 
die of the stream. It strikes; there is 
a crash, it goes under, and a moment 
afterward the dismembered, shattered 
arms and floats are seen in a long, strag- 
gling line, hurrying down stream to be 
picked up by the ranchers on the Lower 
Tuolumne and San Joaquin banks, and 
turned to fire-wood and chicken-coops. 

Even after fairly getting in, the dirt 
might not prospect one cent to the cart- 
load. The four-foot bank, left a year or 
two years previous and prospecting a 
dollar to the pan, might have entire- 
ly disappeared. Last winter’s freshet 
might have scattered bowlders, gravel, 
and gold miles down stream. 

The Templar Company, in a bend of 
the Tuolumne, worked year after year 
on their race, blasting it through a hard, 
cross-grained, seamy granite. In the 
estimation of the river- mining commu- 
nity, the richness of the bed at that bend 
was very great. On the fourth year the 
Templars bared that bed. They found 
some fifteen feet of almost worthless 
gravel. This had to be stripped before 
the ledge could be reached. That yield- 
ed a little coarse gold. Had they been 
able to keep their ground permanently 
dry, it would have required years to work 
it out, and would have yielded but $3 or 
$4 per day. That is very small remu- 
neration, the expense and risk being 
considered. The Templar race and the 
Templar claim are there yet, for any one 
who will use them. Oh, those hard-cut 
races on our river-banks! The labor 
thrown away on them can never be es- 
timated. They have consumed men’s 
strength and treasure without limit. 
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J can hardly analyze in what consist- 
ed the charm of those days and scenes. 
With the “Bed of the River” there 
comes all at once a rush of association 
and remembrance: the clear, blue sky, 
unbroken by cloud, for so many months; 
the excitement and eagerness as the 
claims were pumped out, and the long- 
submerged channel came in sight; the 
chippering of the “bee-birds ” at the ear- 
liest streak of the morning light; the 
long, hot, laborious days; the welcome 
shadows of the mountains at eve, cool- 
ing the air where we grappled with bank, 
bowlder, and barrow, telling us that the 
day’s work was almost ended ; the alarms 
at night, consequent on breaking dams, 
sudden swellings of the stream, and new 
leaks ; the midnight toil and rush of men 
with sand-filled sacks, to stop the newly 
forced aperture; the early breakfasts, 
long ere sunrise; the sweltering din- 
ners, disputed by intrusive yellow-jack- 
ets, settling on stewed apple and roast 
beef, and carrying it off rolled up in 
lumps like buckshot; the store-loft, fill- 
ed with field-beds and cots; the noisy 
game of cards at night; the reports of 
“strikes” in this or that claim; the fe- 
ver and wrangle of political dispute, 
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which the boys brought along in their 
blankets ; the bits of river and mountain 
scenery breaking suddenly into view, as 
the trail rounded some abrupt, rocky 
point; the dark-green of the chaparral 
on the mountain-sides, intensified by 
shades of sunlight almost to blackness ; 
the bare, red, or black crags opposite ; 
the Indians, wandering and camping 
idly about, and looking half in wonder, 
half in contempt, at the White Man 
working himself into premature old age; 
the first freshet; the sudden cessation 
of all this life and activity; the disap- 
pointed and discouraged river-miner, 
seated in the rain on the bank, watch- 
ing his claim being filled up and swept 
away, cursing the world, and then turn- 
ing about with an internal, obstinate re- 
newal of determination to try it again 
next season ; the blanket-laden “boys’” 
farewell to the river for that year; the 
last drink at the grocery bar; the slow 
clambering of the long, steep, winding 
trail up the hill; their stoppages to rest, 
and to take a last look of the river: and 
these are but the vanguard — stringing 
along in unbroken, endless procession — 
of the old-time scenes on “THE BED 
OF THE RIVER.” 





TO THE BIG TREES. 


\ i 7 ITH the usual amount of stere- 
otyped shrieks, and preliminary 
gasps of departure, the Stockton boat 
steamed out from the wharf. That daily 
crowd of well-dressed and ill- dressed 
idlers, that have so much more leisure 
in San Francisco to attend to their neigh- 
bors’ movements, and so much less anx- 
iety for their own, than in any other civ- 
ilized city —always excepting Naples — 
watched our final clearance with una- 
bated interest. 
One or two emotional passengers flut- 


tered white pocket-handkerchiefs, which 
was the signal for a good deal of feeling 
from a corresponding number of the 
spectators on shore. This called forth 
some pungent sarcasms from a pair of 
gamins, who, with brown legs showing 
through torn pants, and very dirty shirts 
cropping from equally torn jackets, were 
regaling themselves on a bag of grapes, 
with as picturesque an adandon as their 
prototypes of Old Spain, made forever 
famous by Murillo. 

The Bay spread far and wide, like a 
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great patch of ultramarine —unsullied, 
for once, by the muddy Sacramento— 
between the pale browns of the Mission 
Hills and the warm sepia of the Contra 
Costas. 

We caught just a glance of the Golden 
Gate—that familiar sketch that you know 
so well, with its broken outlines of the 
“Heads,” the blue mistiness of far- 
sweeping hills, and the one long look 
across the vast Pacific. Great ships lay 
about us, with foreign flags at their peaks, 
and foreign faces looking over the bul- 
warks. Gayly freighted ferry-boats sped 
to and fro, and embryo yachtsmen ran the 
risk of drowning, by crowding on sail as 
the fresh, afternoon wind came up from 
the sea. 

Our steamboat rejoiced in a crowded 
passenger-list. Every seat was taken, 
and it was only by that adroit use of 
one’s faculties of observation and action, 
that may be so thoroughly learned in 
California, that one could secure a chair. 
Our party secured them, however, and 
kept them, too, as the only solace against 
the impossibility of getting a state-room 
of any description. 

There was almost an equal impossi- 
bility of getting any thing to eat. The 
voyaging public came down like hungry 
wolves upon the fated fold of the cabin 
dinner-table. Forthwith disappeared, as 
if by magic, gallons of watery soup, and 
numberless plates of questionable beef, 
mutton, and veal; not to speak of bush- 
els of saleratus- biscuit, tinged with all 
the varieties of saffron, so dear to the 
heart of the dyspeptic traveler. Pies, 
whose bottom crusts clung despairingly 
to their dishes, were scooped up instan- 
taneously; puddings, of the most non- 
descript materials, vanished. Tomatoes 
that had been canned, and tomatoes that 
had not been canned, but that ought to 
have been and forthwith shipped for 

Patagonia to astonish the natives; be- 
sides whole garden- patches of pickled 
cucumbers, onions, red peppers, and 
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string-beans; not to allude to strips of 
pinkand yellow ham, highly suggestive of 
trichina, and great platters of pork-and- 
beans, with piles of brown-bread, that 
were swallowed with an avidity unknown 
outside of Sunday morning in Boston. 

It was a blessing to get out of the hot, 
stifling cabin, and see the narrowing 
shores of the upper bays, with the soft, 
billowy hills, and warm, October sunlight 
on them. 

You know how those hills always look 
—as if Mother Nature, in some freak 
of kitchen reminiscence, had taken the 
whole landscape and shaken it soft, like 
a pan of dough, leaving the dimples of 
her knuckles and fingers in every direc- 
tion, to catch the faint glows peculiar 
to our coast atmosphere. We watched 
them turn rosy in the sunset, and violet 
in the shadows; while the boat glided 
so near the shore that we heard the rip- 
ples break upon the beach. Pretty farm- 
houses gleamed whitely from clustering 
orchards; large-uddered, patient cows 
came slowly home for the evening’s milk- 
ing; and soft-breasted, lazy ducks float- 
ed on the waves with as cool noncha- 
lance as if they were guarded by their 
native ponds. 

An adventurous boy, with primitive 
fishing-rod, and pantaloons rolled above 
his knees, tries his luck from a crazy old 
boat; said boat being skillfully kept in 
position by a brown-faced, little maiden. 
She is evidently accustomed to the work, 
and performs the drudgery of this “fish- 
ing excursion” with that admirable ca- 
pacity for self-sacrifice that nothing could 
induce Mr. Thackeray to believe is a 
blessing to her sex. Just now the work 
is neglected, however,and the boat heaves 
in the swell that the splash of our steam- 
er makes. The boy lifts his line, and 
coolly lets a pair of quick, brown eyes 
scan the crowd. The quick, brown eyes 
are repeated in the face of the girl; but 
she makes snatches at a sun-bonnet de- 
posited in the bottom of the boat, and 
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failing to reach it in time, shakes a tan- 
gle of gypsy-looking hair across her fore- 
head. 

The ladies’-cabin was all night long a 
scene of sleepy suffering. The, passen- 
gers were informed very decidedly, by 
a large - boned, long-limbed stewardess, 
that “blankets, let alone state-rooms,” 
were not to be had at any price. Blondes 
and brunettes pleaded in vain for even 
a pillow on which to rest their weary 
heads ; she did not even take the trouble 
toanswer them. The woman would have 
made a capital matron for an insane asy- 
lum. She had a hard, firm, cold look in 
her eyes that at once put down rebellion. 

Haughty women, who looked on her 
class as something as far removed from 
their own as the common household hen 
is from the brilliant-tinted pheasant, yet 
condescended to intrigue for her favor, 
in the vain hope that it might lead to a 
sofa. Here, a handsome traveling suit 
stretched itself in close proximity to a 
lot of bundles, that turn out to be half a 
dozen hopefuls belonging toa poor Irish- 
woman, who are sleeping the child’s 
sleep of the just, in spite of surrounding 
grumblings. There, a pair of dark eyes 
look discontentedly up from a carpet- 
bag pillow, and pretty red-lips crossly 
inquire, “What under the sun every 
body in California wants, traveling in 
October?” The question is answered 
by a young philosopher, with loose, fair 
hair and well-wrinkled linen duster— 
stretched out sans ceremonie on the cab- 
in-floor— who suggests that perhaps the 
feminine portion of the State is being en 
masse transported to Stockton. 

A strong current and undercurrent 
of witty remarks set in; the imperturb- 
able calm of the stewardess remains 
unbroken. Before the night is half over, 
we discover that, like Mrs. Sarah Gamp 
and her immortal co-worker, Betsey 
Prig, the woman has a weakness for a 
black bottle, which she mysteriously de- 
posits behind the large ice-pitcher. 
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Wide, tawny plains, reaching far as 
the eye can see; vast sweeps, with au- 
tumn-tinted billows, heaving under a 
cloudless sky, where a brazen sun stead- 
ily pours his hot rays the whole day 
long —slanting rays now, in the late af- 
ternoon, as with four fresh horses we 
race merrily along. Far off, like islands 
in the dun sea, occasional groups of trees 
appear, and now and again the dusty 
fences and dustier orchard of some iso- 
lated ranch are passed. 

Behind, lying like heavy banks of blue 
cloud in the Pacific, rises the Coast 
Range, the central Diablo looming mist- 
ily above; while far before us, climbing 
up into the heights of azure, the great 
Sierras lift their snowy peaks. 

As we reach higher ground, the view 
becomes still more grand. The tawny 
reaches take on their evening tones of 
purple ; the river, far off, like a glittering 
serpent, winds its sinuous length down 
to the shadowy /u/e-lands. Shafts of 
rosy light lie on either mountain chain ; 
the white-crowned summits seem nearer 
against their background of deep, dark 
sky; while the alchemy of sunset sheds 
its glory over all. 

Not a breeze stirs the yellow- tinted 
grass; not a leaf rustles on the lonely 
trees that at intervals fleck the road 
with long, cool shadows; not a sound 
but the tramp of our horses’ feet, and 
the measured crack of the driver’s whip. 

I like these lonely rides. It is some- 
thing like being far out at sea—a thou- 
sand miles from land—with the world 
slipped under the horizon, and a chance 
of coming close to our Divine Mother 
Nature. 

That lagging woodpecker likes it, too. 
He cares not a fillip for your bustle and 
stir of life ; he watches us curiously from 
his perch on a broken branch, and spec- 
ulates, no doubt, on the insane folly that 
can gallop through the evening loveli- 
ness. 

The driver, also, likes it. 


He swings 
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his long whip, and touches scientifically 
the off-leader—not at all by way of pun- 
ishment, but from a mutual understand- 
ing and recognition of each other. We 
at once fall into a slower pace, and he 
becomes communicative. His knowl- 
edge of natural history as natural his- 
tory is limited, but his knowledge of 
woodpeckers, and “critters” in general, 
is profound. 

He has the usual driver’s scorn for 
“tourists,” who, in his eyes, are a kind 
of wandering Ishmaelites, that are curs- 
ed with a periodical restlessness forev- 
er impelling them to the “Big Trees” 
or Yosemite. His experience of stage- 
driving in California reaches back to an 
early date, and he throws out mysterious 
hints of dark stories of foot-pads and 
robberies. 

As we near the foot-hills, all the color 
fades out of the sky; a pale flood of 
moonlight lights the knolls and flings 
dark shadows, as we wind in and out 
through shrubbery, on a more broken 
road. Suddenly we come to a dead 
halt. “Thar,” said the driver, laconi- 
cally, pointing with his whip to a bank 
of thick chaparral, “thar’s whar a dern- 
ed raskil spotted a chap settin’ jest whar 
yer settin’ now.” 

“And killed him?” 

“You bet!” 

The higher chaparral looked like 
moving figures in the moonlight. Our 
party all stood up to reconnoitre, and I 
own I was in mortal terror lest some 
other “raskil” should take a fancy to 
“spot” some of us, and was delighted 
when we bounded along again. 

The village of Copperopolis —as rep- 
resented by its principal hotel—is chiefly 
remarkable for the depth of slumbers 
into which its inhabitants may fall. 

Our driver, with a touch of human 
vanity at showing off his skill —that al- 
ways subjected us to fearful jolts and 
swings when we passed a vehicle, or even 
a straggling wayfarer — dashed down the 
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somniferous street.with a speed and a 
noise well calculated to add to his re- 
nown. But alas! the éc/a¢ of our en- 
trance was only witnessed by the moon- 
lit trees, darkened houses, and lonely 
hills. 

We stopped at a long, low house, with 
an abundance of windows and doors, at 
one of which we knocked long and loud, 
hearing the reverberations echoing in 
the cation below, but receiving no an- 
swer, and producing no signs of life 
within. 

At length, when the last shred of pa- 
tience was exhausted, a window was 
partly opened, and a male voice inquir- 
ed: 

“Hello! what’s the trouble?” 

The driver at once responded, “ Folks 
from ’ Frisco, agoin’ ¢hrough ; they’!l stay 
yer, and make Murphy’s afore noon.” 

“ All right; I’m thar.” 

He wasn’t “‘thar,”’ however, for a most 
unconscionable length of time, during 
which we shivered in the cold mountain 
air, and maligned such inns to our hearts’ 
content. 

We were quite too hungry to wait the 
slow process of getting any thing warm 
for supper, and devoured with traveling 
zest the cold bacon, bread, custards, and 
milk set before us. 

Riding in the fresh morning light is 
always pleasant; but riding through the 
California uplands—with the aromatic 
breath of the woods, the peaceful blue 
of the high, wide sky, and never a frown 
or cloud upon it—is something that the 
dusty brains and souls of most of us 
find sweet as the shady spring to the 
parched lips of the thirsty wanderer. 

The foliage laughed in the early sun- 
shine; the late, tasseled flowers lifted 
their graceful heads; stem and branch, 
leaf and blossom, woke from the night 
refreshed and rested ; heavy dews damp- 
ed the dusty road, and shone in myriad 
pearl-drops ; every blade held up a neck- 
lace of changing radiance. Down in the 
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deep cafion a river went hurrying on, 
only watched by the silent pines drop- 
ping their needles on its waves, and 
keeping to its babble and song the low 
minor of their mountain music. Here 
and there the wood smoke came up in 
thin, blue columns, marking the miner’s 
cabin. While the miner himself, heavily 
bearded, flannel-shirted, pipe in mouth, 
and hands deep in pockets, tried to make 
us out as we passed. 

Occasionally, a drowsy goat opened 
its brown, sleepy eyes, or a half- grown 
colt was roused to life by our wheels. 
The fresh morning breeze sang its mat- 
ins through the branches, lifting one’s 
hair, and touching one’s face with the 
same tenderness that sent it chattering 
to the bubbles of the brook, or caress- 
ing the leaves of laurel, or manzanita. 
Brown birds hopped recklessly in our 
way, too happy to heed the intrusion, 
and started a wholesale gossip, possibly 
suggested by our species and habits. 

The road, after leaving Murphy’s, was 
—speaking in railroad parlance —all up- 
grade. The pines grew thicker and 
larger, while far below lay whole forests 
in their misty silence. 

When sunset came, we saw how truly, 
after all, may a great artist’s fidelity be 
trusted. Bierstadt has been questioned 
by those who, traveling in the early sum- 
mer months, never have seen the glow 
of our mountain woods after the frost 
has touched them. 

The languid chiaroscuro of our low 
coast landscape, the faint, hazy warmth 
of our maritime valleys, are pale and in- 
effectual beside the deep tones, the rich 
glows, and strong coloring of the mount- 
ain woods and gorges. No Western 
forest or New England grove ever caught 
and held deeper crimson, gold, and pur- 
ple, than met our eyes when the red, 
half-sunken sun sent the trees ablaze 
with color. Farup, carmine flushes trem- 
bled on the sky, and floods of amethyst 
slept on the plains below. 
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We broke into exclamations of wonde1 
and delight, but disgusted our Jehu by 
requesting him to stop the horses and 
let us “gaze our fill.” 

“Here you are,” said the driver, with 
a sense of due importance, as we dash- 
ed furiously between the “Sentinels,” 
and in a minute drew up at the Big-Tree 
House. 

I looked back in the gathering twilight 
at said “Sentinels.” I walked around 
the piazza, and studied long the grove 
of tall trees behind and beside the house. 
Were they so very tall? Were they 
really the big trees? I asked myself. 
Were they any larger than many we had 
seen since leaving Murphy’s? I was 
disappointed. I went inside, and en- 
countered the landlady. 

** Madam, are those the big trees of 
Calaveras?” ~ 

“Yes’m. Folks are always disap- 
pointed at first.” 

“But are those that I see around here 
really the trees that have become known 
all over the world for their size?” 

“Yes’m, all but one stump, and a 
fallen one you can’t see now. You'll 
call ’em big enough to-morrow.” 

“I’ve seen quite as large in other 
States, and no one thought of making 
them celebrated. This is Fame, is it?” 
with a touch of Diogenes’ cynicism, en- 
tirely thrown away on my auditor. 

“Well’m, folks always think at first 
they’ve seen as large somewhere. You'll 
think ’em large enough before you sleep, 
as it’s moonlight. To-morrow you'll 
give up comparin’ of ’em, and by to- 
morrow night you'll think there’s never 
been half enough said about ’em.” 

The Big- Tree House is in the usual 
style of Western hotels. We proceeded 
at once to rid ourselves of that chief 
curse of interior traveling in autumn — 
unfailing dust. With the aid of numer- 


ous pitchers of water, a multitude of 
towels, and hard brushing, we dislodged 
thick beds of fine mold that had settled 
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on every garment, in hair, face, gloves, 
and eyes. 

We found a good dinner — well cook- 
ed and well served—and all the plates, 
spoons, knives, and glasses clean and 
bright. The dining-room was a dreary 
place, however—like so many of its class 
‘—with bare, cold floor, a wilderness of 
long tables, and the inevitable straight- 
backed chairs. High, white walls, and 
not a single picture upon them ; a glimpse 
of a bar through an open door, where, for 
such an out-of-the-way place, it was won- 
derful what a crowd of men congregated. 

The parlor was pleasant—had a warm 
carpet, a bright log- fire blazing beyond 
a gayly colored rug, a number of framed 
“views” of the surrounding wonders, 
a piano not quite as wheezy or dilapi- 
dated as its compatriots in hotel service. 
Quantities of stereoscopic and photo- 
graphic cards lay about, not only of the 
“Father of the Forest,” “Monarch of 
the Woods,” “Starr King,” and “Three 
Sisters,” but Yosemite, the Geysers, and 
local actors of San Francisco. 

Here, while waiting for the moon to 
climb high enough to light the grove, we 
managed to get through a rubber of 
whist, that would have driven Charles 
Lamb’s dear old lady distracted, so little 
of whist was there in it, and so much 
of breezy discussion of literature and 
social ethics — including, of course, the 
Woman Question. Like Gil Blas in his 
adventurous youth, when he sallied forth 
to meet his Hibernian disputant, we had 
none of us arrived at that epoch when a 
man or woman can possibly be brought 
to acknowledge that his or her hypoth- 
esis may, in the most remote sense, be 
wrong. 

He that would learn something of the 
deep solemnity, the subtile power of 
these mammoths of the woods, had bet- 
ter wander under their gigantic shadows 
when the moon sheds broad beams of 
light on mossy boll and heavy stem, or 
trembles on topmost branches. 
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But you look in vain to catch the top- 
most branches: they are away so far off 
that in seeking them you seem to meet, 
at last, the cerulean-tinted sky. Stars 
quiver in the silent depths on which you 
gaze, shedding their fine points of dia- 
mond light straight down upon the dark, 
sombre giants that have lifted them- 
selves heavenward through unbroken 
ages. Long centuries ago, before you, 
or I, or any one of us were here; un- 
der other civilizations—and still, hu- 
man hearts like ours went through the 
same grooves of human weal and woe— 
before, indeed, Roman feet had touched 
our ancestral shores, those forest mar- 
vels knew the sweet touch of the morn- 
ing sunshine, and listened to the low, 
soft tones of the evening’s wind. And, 
centuries hence, after you, and I, and all 
of us shall be known no more—when 
the bright records of to-day shall have 
become the dim history of the future — 
they will still rustle to the summer breeze, 
or gaze up, in stoical silence, upon win- 
try skies. 

How hushed and solemn it is! The 
flowers that nestle low in the light un- 
derbrush have folded their heads in 
sleep. The wee, mottled- winged birds 
are dreaming bird-dreams in their cosy 
nests. A solitary owl is on watch for 
them all, and toots his signals to the 
“blue, luminous air.” The shadows 
hover about, like draped figures beck- 
oning you on where dark cones cluster 
the ground; and when you lift them, 
gem-drops sparkle on your fingers. 

You listen. Pan himself might pipe 
to the low murmur that steals through 
the monster pines. You are back to the 
old days when the forest-breath made 
odorous the cool, night air, and Faun 
and Dryad gave poetry to the world. 
You forget the jargon of your age, that 
the love of poetry has died out, and a 
firm faith in any thing is no longer phil- 
osophical -—just as if the love of poetry 
can ever die out of any age, while there 
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are blue skies, shining woods, and souls 
not wholly clogged with the dross of 
Mammon; as if sentient beings will 
ever be so far divested of human associ- 
ations and tendernesses as not to hun- 
ger after the grand old promises of Life 
and Joy at last. 

Surely, they were not without their 
meaning — those mythical tales of wood 
nymph and naiad. In mysterious soli- 
tudes like this, we can cling to them and 
believe in them, while we watch the tur- 
bulent current of our daily lives flowing 
into the broad valleys of sylvan-touched 
beauty, where Fouqué was right in find- 
ing an Undine. 

All night long this Undine fills your 
dreams. You fall asleep with the dazzle 
of moonlit leaves in your eyes, and small 
elves take care they shall dazzle your 
brain as well. The world has changed 
into a vast forest; a great river flows 
through it, with wild thyme and bees on 
its banks, and large, slumbering lilies lift- 
ing their white petals above the waves. 
Undine is there, flashing in and out, with 
her long, shining hair, white feet like 
snow-balls in spring, and silvery streams 
leaping up to greet her as she moves. 


“Breakfast was ready two hours ago; 
your coffee will be cold; I’ve been up 
by daylight, and we’ve ‘did’ the whole 
grove, including statistics. There are 
exactly ninety ‘big trees’ in all.” These 
practical remarks greeted my drowsy 
senses from an industrious young lady, 
who was busily employed lumbering our 
room with a miscellaneous collection of 
big-tree bark, big-tree wood, big-tree 
cones, big-tree branches, and big-tree 
curiosities in general. 

“Here,” she continued, flourishing 
her statistical knowledge, “is a piece of 
the ‘Mother of the Forest,’ who fur- 
nished the bark for the London Muse- 
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um; and here is a lot of cones, actually 
picked from her venerable partner, the 
‘Father of the Forest,’ whose diameter 
is forty feet, whose height was four hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and who now lies 
prostrate on the ground.” 

The coffee was not cold; on the con- 
trary, it was warm, rich, and brown; 
the quail was broiled exactly as it ought 
to be, and the biscuits were delicious. 
I found my only companion at the table 
was a small boy, who at once introduced 
himself as “the guide.” This boy was 
intelligent without being a nuisance — 
as guides almost always are. He hada 
country boy’s dream of the great Baby- 
lon at the Bay; but the one curiosity he 
longed to see in it was the “big” school 
that held over a thousand boys. It was 
past all comprehension to him how any 
one could be surprised at big trees that 
had seen such a big school as that. Not 
but he liked the big trees —was proud 
of them—felt a kind of partnership in 
their wonders, and knew thoroughly all 
their names and all their histories. I 
listened to him, recounting their stories 
as we sallied through the grove in the 
fresh morning air—old stories, that yet 
are new to every visitor: of how thirty- 
two couples danced on the floor of one 
stump; and how a man on horseback 
rode through the hollow trunk of anoth- 
er. I realized still more their enormous 
size when I climbed the twenty-seven 
steps to reach the upper stem side of a 
fallen monarch, and had a long, trouble- 
some walk to make its circuit. 

Long, indeed, before nightfall, I had 
come to find the truth of the landlady’s 
words: that I had never in all my life 
seen any thing like them; that they 
were, in reality, of the legitimate “‘won- 
ders of the world;” and that of their 
marvels not half enough had ever been 
said or written. 
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THE SABRE OF HONOR. 


TO THE STATUE ON THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 


LOOKING EASTWARD AT DAWN. 


What sunken splendor in the Eastern skies 
Seest thou, O Watcher, from thy lifted place? 
Thine old Atlantic dream is in thine eyes, 
But the new Western morning on thy face. 


Beholdest thou, in re - apparent light, 

Thy lost Republics? They were visions, fled. 
Their ghosts in ruin’d cities walk by night— 

It is no resurrection of their dead. 


But look, behind thee, where in sunshine lie 
Thy boundless fields of harvest in the West, 

Whose savage garments from thy shoulders fly, 
Whose eagle clings in sunrise to thy crest! 
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HE disasters which afterward over- 

whelmed the French army in Rus- 
sia had barely commenced. But there 
was gradually arising in the army a mis- 
trust: a feeling of doubt and insecurity 
was undermining that audacious con- 
fidence in themselves and their leader 
which had hitherto been so potent in 
securing victory to the soldiers of the 
French Empire. The Emperor, per- 
haps, beginning to appreciate this en- 
croaching weakness in the hearts of his 
soldiers, was eager to reward and call 
attention to any act of heroism, or even 
notable performance of duty ; and affairs 
which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been dryly reported and for- 
gotten, save by the actors therein and 
their immediate circle of acquaintance, 
were now proclaimed with all the flour- 
ish of trumpets and tokens of honor 
which had hitherto been reserved for 
great victories and the deeds of officers 


high in rank. Accustomed of late years 
to note the successes of Generals and 
Marshals, and to reward them with ti- 
tles, détons, and even sceptres, Napoleon 
now deigned to cast his imperial eyes 
on men struggling among the masses of 
his legions, and sought by bestowing 
commissions, crosses of honor, and even 
petty offices, to strengthen the spirit of 
his troops. He hoped by so doing to 
arouse their spirits and dispel that feel- 
ing of doubt and*dread which, like an 
ague-laden mist, was beginning to chill 
their ardor and destroy that elasticity of 
soul which is to an army what health 
and vigor are to the human frame. 
Among many similar occurrences, it 
was the Emperor’s pleasure to notice 
the conduct of Captain Bellaire, an offi- 
cer of infantry, who, happening to be 
detached with a small force to act as a 
rear-guard for one of the minor col- 
umns of the retiring army, had the good 
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fortune to display courage and talents, 
which, though known and respected in 
his own regiment, had hitherto failed to 
attract the attention of any officer suffi- 
ciently high in rank to be above jealousy, 
and with power to reward and make fa- 
mous the heroism of an inferior. 

The column to which Captain Bellaire 
was attached was encumbered with wag- 
ons and ambulances, and wearied with a 
toilsome march through the snow. It 
had descended from a slight hill, and 
was gradually disappearing from sight ; 
for, after a short interval of exposed 
hill-side, its route lay through a tract of 
wooded country, in which it was safe 
from the annoyance of the Cossack skir- 
mishers. The wagons and ambulances 
had left the road, and had been driven 
as close to the shelter of the wood as it 
was possible to get: thus there was a 
crowd of men, horses, and vehicles wait- 
ing for their turn or chance to re-enter 
the line, and gain a position where they 
would no longer be exposed to the keen 
eyes of the dreaded foe. 

Captain Bellaire drew up his men in 
four divisions: one faced to the rear, 
and prepared to meet any direct attack 
by the road ; a second division was post- 
ed to the right and rear of the first, to 
meet any force who should assail that 
flank; and a third platoon was prepared 
to resist a similar attempt on the left. 
The Captain held himself and a fourth 
detachment in rear of the brow of the 
hill, nearer the helpless mass of vehicles, 
and ready to move promptly to the point 
of attack, wherever the blow might fall. 

The short winter day was drawing to 
a close, but there were still some hours 
of danger and suspense to pass before 
the weary soldier could hope to be safe 
in the shelter of the forest, and enjoying 
such food and rest as would fall to his 
lot. A hard lot it must be, at best. So 
the Captain thought, as, with a gloomy 
brow, he stood in rear of his command, 
calculating the chances of a rush of cav- 
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alry on either flank, and wishing heart- 
ily that he had a field-piece or two to aid 
in checking such an attempt; or that he 
had time and tools to enable him to 
throw up a slight entrenchment across 
the road, and by making that secure, 
with half the men now necessary, be able 
to double his little reserve, and still fur- 
ther secure the train, or rather mass of 
vehicles, against the dreaded flank at- 
tack. 

As he turned his eyes toward the en- 
trance of the wood, to note how slowly 
the number of vehicles was being re- 
duced, and mentally concluding that a 
breakdown or some other accident was 
causing delay, his eyes were raised over 
the tops of low pine-trees forming the 
forest, and the mind of the care-burden- 
ed soldier flew far away to the south- 
west; the fields of snow, the gloomy for- 
est, the kingdoms, cities, rivers, mount- 
ains that lay between were passed in an 
instant, and he saw a pleasant mansion 
in the neighborhood of ——. He saw 
the white walls, the green shades, the 
trees still bearing many leaves which 
rustled musically in the cool wind from 
the distant mountains ; he saw all these 
bathed in the mellow light of the de- 
clining sun. He was approaching, with 
eager strides, a group of women and 
children collected on the wide piazza; 
he could almost distinguish the features 
of wife, and child, and servant — when a 
voice called out, “There they come!” 

He turned quickly, and those who saw 
his face at that moment took courage 
from the smile that still illumined his 
features, and comforted themselves with 
the belief that the Captain was sure of 
success, or, thought they, he would not 
meet the announcement of the enemy’s 
approach with such a cheerful counte- 
nance. And thus a ray of light from 
that much-loved homestead warmed and 
strengthened a hundred troubled hearts 
on the dreary Russian hill-side. The 
Captain turned, not merely to defend a 
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retreating train and the entrance to a 
forest, but also to save that far-off scene 
of domestic happiness from the ravages 
of a barbarous foe. 

Ah! who can say how often the sol- 
dier’s heart, ready to sink with weakness 
and despair, has gained new strength 
from a passing thought of a happy home, 
and, rousing the weary warrior to re- 
doubled efforts, has turned the tide of 
war, and saved a whole people from an 
invader’s grasp. 

Captain Bellaire. needed all the sup- 
port that gleam of home-light could give 
his brave, but troubled soul. A large 
force of Cossacks had left the road and 
passed toward the right. Another body 
had deployed on the front, and with their 
carbines were already sending bullets 
unpleasantly close to the first platoon of 
French drawn up across the road. It 
was soon evident that their design was 
to engage closely in front, and then, pass- 
ing around the right, make a bold at- 
tempt on the train. But Captain Bel- 
laire had foreseen the probability of such 
an attempt, and had prepared to meet 
it. He felt sure that there would be no 
attack on the left; for the Cossacks, in 
deploying to their right, had found the 
ground so soft and difficult for their 
horses to move in that they had ceased 
to extend their line in that direction, and 
were moving men from their right, where 
they were too deep to act effectively, to 
their left, with design to turn and attack 
the French on that flank. 

Bringing the larger portion of his left 
up, so as to act as a reserve for his front 
and right, Captain Bellaire moved his 
original reserve by the flank down the 
road toward the entrance of the wood. 
The enemy perceiving a body of men 
occupying a position near that held by 
the original reserve did not notice the 
change, and as the Captain marched by 
the road, which was much deeper than 
the ground through which it passed, his 
movement was not observed by the Cos- 
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sacks, who had now passed around the 
French right and were rapidly approach- 
ing the wagons. The two bodies were 
moving on the sides of an angle whose 
apex was at the entrance of the wood. 

Making sure of their prey, the Cos- 
sacks ‘rushed on with loud shouts, and 
had reached a point where their flank 
was exposed within easy range of the 
French, when Captain Bellaire halted, 
formed his command on the right of the 
road, and poured in a well-directed vol- 
ley. The effect was'a heavy loss of men 
and horses, and a check to their furious 
onslaught. 

The Cossack commander, if not a 
skillful soldier, was a man of combative 
energy, and, without a moment’s delay 
for thought, he did what the most care- 
ful cogitation would have prompted. He 
abandoned the attack on the train, which 
could have been continued only under 
the fire of the French—a fire destruct- 
ive to his men and horses, and which 
he could not return. He promptly wheel- 
ed on his right and charged at full speed 
on the firing party, which had by that 
time reloaded and stood calmly awaiting 
his approach. His force was sufficient, 
so the Russian thought, to receive the 
fire of the French, and then, before they 
could reload, surround and overwhelm 
them by a furious charge of his superior 
numbers. But he did not know that 
Captain Bellaire had placed his force on 
the right of the road, and that the road 
was so sunken as to assume the charac- 
ter of a ditch—a ditch too wide to be 
leaped, and, though not impassable, pre- 
senting an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to a charge of cavalry: fora body 
of horsemen coming up to it must pause 
—pause while exposed to fire at short 
range—and either scramble down on 
one side and up on the other, and so 
lose all the weight of a charge, or—turn 
and fly. 

As the Cossack line got into order 
and began to advance, Captain Bellaire 
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poured in his second volley, which proved 
as destructive as the first; but the Rus- 
sian, mentally resolving that it should 
be their last, gallantly led his men to the 
attack, with his left arm hanging help- 
less from a bullet which had entered 
near the shoulder. Rapidlyas the French 
reloaded, they could not complete the 
operation before he would be among 


them; so the Russian shouted exultant- 


ly to those near him, as he galloped fu- 
riously forward. A few yards farther, 
and they would be at his mercy — when, 
to his confusion, he beheld the sunken 
road! Two or three horsemen, unable 
to check their steeds in time, went head- 
long over the bank ; and before any thing 
could be resolved on, the third volley, 
at less than twenty paces, threw his men 
into irremediable confusion, and left him; 
with another bullet in his breast, lying 
beside his dead horse, happily insensible 
to the shame of seeing his Cossacks 
turn and fly, followed by the shouts of 
the victorious French. 

Leaving a Sergeant and a few men to 
secure the spoils of the victory and to 
care for the wounded, Captain Bellaire 
marched rapidly up the road toward the 
hill-top. He arrived in time to aid, very 
materially, in repulsing a furious attack, 
made with such force and resolution as 
to almost drive the defenders from their 
position. The gallant Captain quickly 
re-formed his men, and stood ready to 
receive another onslaught. The ammu- 
nition of the French was running short; 
and, all desultory firing having been pro- 
hibited, the Russians were allowed to 
retire unmolested. Captain Bellaire’s 
object was to defend the retreat of the 
train into the wood ; and a few Cossacks 
more or less added to the slain would 
have been but poor compensation, should 
he fail at last, for want of the ammunition 
wasted in unnecessary firing. But no 
further attack was made. After several 


threatening movements, the Russians 
galloped off. Captain Bellaire was not 
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long in doubt as to the cause of their 
sudden disappearance, for, a few min- 
utes afterward, a column of French cav- 
alry was seen approaching by the road 
from the rear. 

Immediately the soldiers were busy, 
removing their wounded to some ambu- 
lances recalled from the train, and bury- 
ing the dead. As the Captain stood re- 
moving the blood and dirt from his hands 
and clothing (he had personally assist- 
ed in caring for his dead and wounded), 
the head of the column of French cav- 
alry arrived on the ground of the con- 
test. A few brief questions and replies 
were exchanged, and, to his surprise, 
Captain Bellaire stood before a stout, 
well-built man, who wore a fur-trimmed 
overcoat and a world-renowned round 
hat. He knew that he was at the top of 
a French soldier’s ambition — receiving 
thanks and compliments from one whose 
voice could render famous, over half the 
habitable earth, whomsoever he delighted 
to honor. At the command of the Em- 
peror, Captain Bellaire extended his hand 
to receive a cross which Napoleon took 
from his breast; but, with a graceful 
gesture, the donor checked him, and, 
honor on honor, with his own “imperial 
and royal” hands attached the trinket 
to the coat of the “faithful defender of 
France!” 

Just then a Sergeant, glad to have an 
excuse for approaching the idol of the 
army, came up and presented the sword 
of the gallant, but unfortunate Cossack 
officer. Captain Bellaire, still confused, 
offered the weapon to the Emperor, who, 
smiling at the agitation of the brave and 
modest officer, took the sword, glanced 
approvingly at it, and, returning it, said, 
“ Captain, as a memento of your conduct 
this day, I authorize you to wear this, as 
a sword of honor!” 

Then, saluting the Captain, and rais- 
ing his hat in recognition of the shouts 
of the soldiers, the great Emperor rode 
slowly down the hill, followed by the 
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escort of horsemen, who cast glances of 
admiration at the man who had been 
honored by a decoration with those “im- 
perial and royal” hands. 

Captain Bellaire rejoined the column 
without any further noteworthy advent- 
ure, and after reporting to his superior, 
and receiving the congratulations of his 
friends, sought such repose as a d/vouac 
in the snow could afford. His mind was 
almost wholly occupied with his sword 
and cross, and the honor they repre- 
sented. Naturally a domestic man (for 
a Frenchman of that stirring era, re- 
markably so), his thoughts were turned 
to the problem of how to secure those 
precious tokens of imperial appreciation 
to himself and family. He foresaw that 
his success in the late engagement would 
mark him as the man to be intrusted 
with similar duty in the future ; and, al- 
though there was still a good degree of 
discipline and confidence existing among 
the troops, he felt that such encounters 
would gradually become more and more 
hazardous. 

A man of thought and of sound judg- 
ment in military affairs, Captain Bellaire 
saw a gloomy future awaiting the French 
army. He knew the distance to be trav- 
ersed before a friendly population (or at 
least not bitterly hostile) could be reach- 
ed, and drawn on for supplies; and he 
knew that every day the attacks of the 
enemy would become bolder and more 
difficult to resist ; while the courage and 
confidence of his own men must grad- 
ually become weakened, and even their 
physical ability to contend with these 
trials would decrease at every successive 
contest. His reputation would cause him 
to be exposed to more than ordinary dan- 
gers, and these dangers he could not 
decline and preserve his self-esteem. 
He might, indeed, by magnifying his 
wounds and the fatigues he had endur- 
ed, procure exemption from active duty, 
and thus might hope to reach some for- 
tified city in safety, and there await the 


triumph of the French in the spring, or, 
at worst, be included in an honorable 
capitulation. But his own pride in his 
courage and capacity forbade such a 
course. No surgeon’s certificate could 
ease the smart his own pride would suf- 
fer did he fail to do his utmost to resist 
the enemies of France—to expend the 
very last effort of body and mind in the 
discharge of his duty. 

Considering all these things, Captain 
Bellaire had but slight hope ever to sit 
at his own fireside again, or to tell the 
story of his sword and cross to his fam- 
ily and friends. And yet, how inex- 
pressibly dear to his heart would that 
triumph be! To have the sword, taken 
in battle from a gallant foe, and the 
cross, once borne on the breast of the 
great Napoleon—both presented by the 
Emperor himself, as memorials of gal- 
lant service and hard-won victory— 
shown at his own fireside and comment- 
ed on by friends and relatives—by those 
who had known him from his youth — 
would be a greater joy to this simple- 
hearted soldier than to be made a Duke 
and lauded in a bulletin. 

Desiring to secure the transmissal of 
his trophies to his family, even should 
he never return to it himself, Captain 
Bellaire had caused a workman at —— 
to firmly attach the cross to the hilt of 
the sword, and had then placed the weap- 
on in charge of an officer who was re- 
turning, an invalid, to France. This 
officer was a Major Dulaurier, whose 
residence was but a short distance from 
that of the Bellaire family. The two 
men had been friendly for years, and, 
though serving in different branches 
of the army, had been much together, 
for the artillery to which Dulaurier be- 
longed had been attached to the same 
corps with Bellaire’s regiment of infan- 
try. Major Dulaurier had been severely 
wounded during the advance to Moscow, 
and now, after much suffering, he was 
about to return to his home. Having a 
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considerable private fortune, he was able 
to travel with comfort and rapidity. The 
exigencies of the army had not yet re- 
quired the seizure of all private convey- 
ances, and the Major’s carriage, as that 
of a wounded officer, was free to return, 
without let or hindrance, to that sunny 
France which so few of those who look- 
ed on at their departure were ever to 
see again. 

Major Dulaurier willingly engaged to 
bear the precious tokens of his friend’s 
gallantry to the Bellaire family, and, 
after many kind words, they parted. 
Captain Bellaire returned to his duties 
cheered, or rather consoled or quieted, 
by the thought that even should the 
army fall, crushed beneath the disas- 
ters which seemed impending, his family 
would receive and cherish those tokens, 
which, as representing the recognition 
‘of his services by the highest authority 
in the world, he valued more than life 
itself. In fact, Captain Bellaire had 


come, by continual cogitation on the 
subject, to attach undue importance to 
the articles, and even to confound, in 
some degree, the mementos with the 
honors they represented. 

Such a state of mind is neither un- 


reasonable nor unaccountable. The ef- 
fect of such a series of disasters as the 
French endured at this time must be to 
depress the most buoyant spirit. Cap- 
tain Bellaire, without distinctly antici- 
pating death, came to limit his future to 
the duty in hand. He no longer dream- 
ed of his pleasant home as to be occu- 
pied by himself. He sometimes thought 
of what his wife would do, of what his 
son would be, but he ceased to think of 
what he would do, himself, on his re- 
turn home. Day by day, the duties to 
be discharged became more and more 
difficult; day by day, the men with 
whom he had to repel the enemy, were 
less fitted for the task. He saw, with 
all the anguish which a patriot and a 
soldier could experience, the firm, bold 
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battalions become weak and wavering 
mobs. He saw companies formed of 
officers, whose men had disappeared. 
Vast inasses of fugitives, rendered law- 
less and cruel by terror and suffering, 
filled the roads, and required protection 
from the few corps of troops who still 
retained their organization and disci- 
pline. Looking on all these things, Cap- 
tain Bellaire ceased to hope. He dis- 
charged his duty bravely and with much 
discretion, but he looked for no reward. 
His only pleasure was to think of the 
pride and comfort the Cross of the Le- 
gion and the Sword of Honor, so gal- 
lantly won, would give to his family in 
future years. Many a weary hour of 
watching was relieved by dreams of the 
distant fireside, in which he saw his son 
displaying before sympathizing guests 
the tokens of his father’s courage and 
conduct. 

At length he fell, severely wounded, 
and woke from insensibility to find him- 
self in a hospital. Before he was re- 
stored to health, Napoleon had abdi- 
cated. Captain Bellaire returned to his 
home to meet with bitter disappoint- 
ment. Major Dulaurier had reached 
France safely, but the cross and sword 
were lost. 

After parting with his friend, Major 
Dulaurier had made the best of his way 
toward France. But the roads by which 
the Grand Army maintained its commu- 
nication with the Rhine—those through 
Prussia— were incumbered with trains 
of wounded and discharged soldiers re- 
turning to their homes, and with the 
supplies of men and materials hurrying 
forward to replace the anticipated losses 
of the campaign. And now that the 
losses had so far exceeded the most lib- 
eral calculations, it was to be expected 
that the efforts of the military authorities 
to reinforce the army would be on a scale 
so vast that no private vehicle could 
hope to approach the base of supplies 
by any but the most circuitous routes. 
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Dulaurier, therefore, determined to re- 
turn by way of Vienna. But in doing 
so, he became one of the first victims 
of a great and unexpected blow deliver- 
ed by the enemies of Napoleon. 

The Russians had maintained a large 
army on their south- western border, to 
overlook the Turkish Empire, which had 
for a long time acted under the influence 
of France. This army was at such a 
great distance from the French right 
that no sudden and partial attack from 
it was to be feared; and that it should 
abandon the south-west of Russia, to be 
devastated by the Turks, and advance 
with all its force upon his flank, was a 
contingepcy so improbable that Napo- 
leon seemed to be in no danger there- 
from. But troubles seldom come singly. 
At the time when disasters in the front 
required all his strength to make head 
against the grand army of Russia, a 
wily English diplomatist brought about 
such an arrangement between the Turks 
and Russians that the commander of the 
army abandoned his frontier to the pro- 
tection of Turkish faith and English in- 
fluence, and marched, with his entire 
force, to the assistance of his Emperor 
in the defense of Moscow. Being in 
constant communication with his sover- 
eign, he knew of the retreat and distress 
of the French ; and, instead of marching 
to defend or recover the Capital, as he 
had designed, the Russian General made 
all haste to deliver an unexpected blow 
upon the right of the enemy’s line of re- 
treat. How the Russian succeeded in 
this effort is matter of history; all that 
concerns us at present is to state that 
Major Dulaurier fell into the hands of 
the cavalry, and that he ultimately reach- 
ed France, after losing his own sword 
and that committed to his care by Cap- 
tain Bellaire. 

As we have seen, Captain Bellaire had 
come to attach undue importance to the 
weapon and cross. He had come to 
look upon its possession and transmis- 








sion in his family as the only reward for 
all his dangers, toils, and wounds; and 
when he became assured that it was lost, 
without hope of recovery, he could not 
or would not exonerate Major Dulaurier 
from blame, and vowed never to forgive 
him until the missing property was re- 
stored. This, of course, was out of the 
question ; and soa feud was established 
between the two men. Major Dulaurier 
naturally resented what he could not 
but think injustice on the part of Bel- 
laire; and it required all the exertions 
of mutual friends to prevent a duel. 

So the Sword of Honor was won and 
lost. 

So ei. , @ Bork «s 

“May I have the pleasure of aiding 
Ma’m’selle?” said a bright lad of fif- 
teen, cap in hand, bowing gracefully, and 
blushing with pride, pleasure, and bash- 
fulness. He blushed with pride, for he 
felt that he was acting like a gentleman ; 
with pleasure, for he had a keen appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, and with bash- 
fulness, for, spite of his intelligence, 
grace, and enthusiasm, he was still a 
boy. 

“Sure,” said Miss Sheridan, an Irish- 
English governess, addressing her pu- 
pil, “sure, the young gentleman’s very 
polite, and there’s no harm in accepting 
his kindness!” 

The young lady, who had glanced to- 
ward her governess, doubtful of the pro- 
priety of receiving even a trifling service 
from a stranger, turned again to the 
“young gentleman,” and, with a smile 
and blush, said: 

“If AMfonsieur will be so kind!” 

“ Mademoiselle” blushed, because she 
felt that she was a young lady acting like 
a girl; “Afonsieur” colored, because he 
felt that, though he was acting like a gen- 
tleman, he was really only a boy. 

But youthfui enthusiasm is more pow- 
erful than etiquette, especially when the 
parties are a bright boy and a pretty girl, 
engaged in picking berries. In a few 
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moments, the youth forgot that he was 
only a boy, and the girl that she was a 
young lady; and they picked the fruit 
with merry laughter on one side and 
musical giggling on the other, and were 
as free from constraint and care as the 
birds that twittered in the boughs over- 
head. 

Miss Sheridan, accustomed to the free- 


dom with which the youth of her own- 


country treated their equals, saw nothing 
in this pleasant berry- picking to alarm 
her sense of duty, and made no further 
comment than to remark that the “ young 
gentleman was a very manly, obliging, 
and merry boy!” 

Eugéne Bellaire, though as: frank and 
open- hearted as any boy in all France, 
felt a disinclination to speak of his new 
acquaintance, even to his mother; and 
thus, without a shadow of deceit or treach- 
ery on either side, these two young peo- 
ple, Mademoiselle Marie Dulaurier and 
Eugéne Bellaire, met day after day in 
the woods and fields between their re- 
spective homes, and became attached to 
each other with a passionate devotion 
of youthful love; a love which grown 
people are accustomed to laugh at, be- 
cause, perhaps, they are no longer able 
to appreciate its angelic purity and ten- 
derness. 

Had their intercourse gone on for a 
few months without any remarkable event 
to fix their minds on each other, Eugéne 
would have gone to college and Marie 
into society, and during their separation 
their youthful love would probably have 
been obliterated by the flood of new 
ideas and emotions which each would 
have experienced. But it was not to be. 

By some means, Eugéne’s grandfather, 
Colonel Bellaire, became aware of the 
meetings, and took occasion, without 
alluding to them at all, to inveigh against 
what he considered the treacherous, or 
at least criminally careless, conduct of 
Major Dulaurier, and to warn his grand- 
son against any communication with that 
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family. Eugéne, shocked to learn that 
Marie’s grandfather could have done any 
thing to merit the detestation of such a 
good and kind man as Colonel Bellaire, 
went the next day, with a heavy heart, 
to meet Marie for the last time. He 
was to leave home in a few days, for a 
long course of education at a public in- 
stitution; and, as Marie was aware of 
the fact, she came, anticipating a last 
pleasant stroll under the autumn - tinted 
trees, and prepared for a sad parting 
with her youthful friend. 

When they met, Marie, astonished at 
the expression of grief upon Eugéne’s 
usually glowing features, advanced to 
meet him with outstretched arms and 
tender inquiries as to the cause of his 
sorrow. What could the frank, kind- 
hearted, loving boy do? He caught her 
hands, and, kissing them with an emo- 
tion which terrified her into tears, bade 
her farewell. Then turning to Miss Sher- 
idan, who, of course, was present at all 
their meetings, he said: 

“Miss Sheridan, farewell, and God 
bless you. When I am gone, please 
read this letter, and you will, I trust, ex- 
cuse my seeming rudeness !” 

Shaking the kind-hearted Irishwoman 
by the hand, and turning a parting glance 
on Marie, who stood weeping and fright- 
ened, he walked rapidly away under the 
trees, and was out of sight before Miss 
Sheridan could recover from her surprise 
sufficiently to stop him or ask a question. 

And thus a parting which would have 
been simply regretted as ending the pleas- 
ant intercourse of months, was made 
tearful and marked with romantic grief, 
and indelibly impressed on the minds 
of the youthful lovers. Colonel Bellaire, 
carrying his resentment for a fancied 
wrong beyond the bounds of reason, had 
unwittingly fixed the image of his en- 
emy’s granddaughter in the heart of his 
pride and hope, his beloved and loving 
Eugéne! 


* * * * * * * 
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Eugéne departed for college with a 
heavy heart, but soon mastered his emo- 
tions sufficiently to remember and dis- 
charge his duties. He was graver and 
more thoughtful than seemed natural for 
one of his age and temperament, but 
otherwise his sorrow did not appear to 
affect his character. He was naturally 
intelligent, and his grief, acting on a gen- 
erous heart, produced an effect similar 
to that wrought on more mature students 
by knowledge of the world and its neces- 
sities. He avoided sentimental reading, 
and bent his mind entirely to his studies. 
His love for Marie, changed by the shock 
of his grandfather’s charge from an evan- 
escent, childish sentiment to a tender, 
hopeless regard, approached more near- 
ly to the fond, passionate regret of a man 
separated by distance or circumstances 
from the object of his affections than was 
to be looked for in one so young. Of 
course, time softened his grief; and long 
before his education was completed the 
toils and triumphs of a successful student 
had so dulled the acuteness of his pain 
that he could now think of Marie, witha 
sad smile, as of a pleasant companion 
long lost, and whom he would never 
meet again. 

He returned to his grandfather’s house 
a young man, well educated, handsome, 
and agreeable, but his generous heart 
was not spoiled by the praises bestowed 
on him by tutors, friends, and relatives. 
He returned in all respects worthy of 
the pride and affection with which his 
fond mother and kind, but inflexible, 
grandfather received and welcomed him. 

As he stood on the piazza, a few days 
after his return, and glanced with beam- 
ing eyes over the landscape, he remem- 
bered, almost with reproach, that under 
yonder trees he had parted so melo- 
dramatically with sweet Marie Dulau- 
rier and kind Miss Sheridan. He felt 


that he had acted like a boy, and blush- 
ed—but whether at his romantic fare- 
well, or at the recollection that he had 
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so nearly forgotten the heart pangs of 
that separation, perhaps even he could 
not have decided. 

At all events, he resumed his habit 
of strolling in those pleasant places ; and 
as he reviewed those scenes of youthful 
delight, a tender sadness re-visited his 
heart, and he smiled to find himself sigh- 
ing once more over the loss of his early 
love. 

One day, as he sat in the shadow of 
the tree under which he had parted with 
Marie, years before, he was startled by 
the rustle of a female dress. He blush- 
ed at his emotion, and rising with a bow, 
stood face to face with Miss Sheridan. 
That lady did not seem in the least 
changed, and she stood, as he had seen 
her last, with a letter in her outstretched 
hand. 

After a moment’s embarrassment, Eu- 
géne sprang forward and warmly greet- 
ed the lady, who was soon comfortably 
seated at his side. The customary com- 
pliments and inquiries having been ex- 
changed, there was a pause in the con- 
versation. Then Eugéne said: 

“ Miss Sheridan, may I hope you have 
forgiven the rudeness with which an ex- 
cited boy parted from you on this spot 
a few years ago?” 

Even as he spoke he felt that a very 
long time had elapsed since the occur- 
rence to which he alluded; but he was 
speaking toa lady, an unmarried lady, and 
a lady somewhat advanced in years ; in- 
nate politeness struggled with the pride 
of youth, and conquered; he called that 
immense period which separated the boy 
from the young man “a few years!” 
He felt that he had done something al- 
most noble in treating those years so 
cavalierly. Such is youth, even when 
well educated and comparatively free 
from selfishness and vanity. 

Miss Sheridan smiled. She was old 
enough to regard the “few years” asa 

very small portion of her life-time, and 
wise enough to know what different es- 
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timates the young and the old place on 
given periods of time. 

“ Monsieur Eugéne Bellaire,” she said, 
“permit me to congratulate you on the 
good use you have made of those years!” 

Eugéne bowed, and a smile of grati- 
fication struggled with a modest blush 
for the possession of his handsome face. 
Miss Sheridan went on to say: 

“When you parted from me, Mon- 
sieur Eugéne, you left in my hands this 
letter. I need not tell you how much 
I was surprised at its contents, and 
I can not tell you how much I regret- 
ted to learn the facts it contained. I 
have written, here, a statement of the 
trouble from the Dulaurier point of view. 
I have done this on my own account, 
you understand, and merely because I 
desire that one whom I so highly es- 
teem as yourself should not wrong the 
memory of a gentleman who was, I be- 
lieve, incapable of a meanness, and who 
was very kind to me during the latter 
As we shall not, prob- 


years of his life. 
ably, meet again in private, it is impos- 
sible that any misconstruction can be 


placed upon my conduct. And now, 
farewell! I need not say I wish you 
every success, and believe that you de- 
serve it.” 

She extended the note. Eugéne took 
the letter, and then, clasping her hand, 
and almost stammering, he asked: 

“ And— Mademoiselle?” 

He paused. All his boyish bashful- 
ness seemed to have returned. Was 
there triumph in the smile that flitted 
over Miss Sheridan’s features? She 
assumed not to understand his question, 
and appeared to think that by “ A/ade- 
moiselle” he meant herself, for she in- 
quired, with a slight elevation of the eye- 
brows: 

“Well, Afonsieur?” 

“Ah! Miss Sheridan, do not affect to 
misunderstand me. You know that I 
meant to ask after Marie!” 

“Oh! Mademoiselle Dulaurier is in 
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good health, and will, no doubt, be 
pleased to learn that you still remember 
your youthful playmate. Once more, 
farewell!” 

And Miss Sheridan walked away with 
a smile and a nod, and left Eugéne in a 
state of confusion which that distinguish- 
ed graduate would not have believed 
possible an hour before. 

The truth was, that as he sat there 
talking with Miss Sheridan, his mind 
had reverted to his last meeting with 
Marie under those trees. He recalled 
the pleasant days they had passed to- 
gether; his youthful affection ; his grief 
at parting—all rose as events of yester- 
day before him. He saw Marie, her 
bright eyes filled with tears and opened 
wide in surprise at his strange fare- 
well, as he saw her there years before. 
A sense of uneasiness, such as he had 
never felt before, and which he could 
not analyze, filled his heart, and the only 
distinct emotion which he could sepa- 
rate from the flood, was a wild desire to 
meet the dear girl once more. If Miss 
Sheridan had been a match-maker, she 
could not have adopted a course better 
calculated to revive the flame which Eu- 
géne, an hour before, supposed extinct. 

The note which Miss Sheridan had 
given Eugéne contained a statement of 
the circumstances attending the loss of 
the sword, and convinced him that his 
grandfather had been harsh, if not un- 
just, and had mistaken the impulses 
arising from bitter disappointment for 
the promptings of an outraged sense of 
right. 

Miss Sheridan returned to her home. 
She told Marie of her interview with 
Eugétne, and expressed her belief that 
the young man would be convinced of 
the injustice which Colonel Bellaire had 
done her grandfather. “Of ‘Course,” 
said Miss Sheridan, in conclusion, “it 
is nothing to us; only one would not 
wish so fine a youth to be prejudiced 
against any one!” 
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“Ofcourse!” said Mademoiselle; but 
she spoke faintly, and as though there 
might be more said on the subject. 

From that time Miss Sheridan and 
her pupil confined their walks to those 
fields and woods lying nearest the Du- 
laurier mansion. Marie had not shown 
any undue emotion at Miss Sheridan’s 
report, nor did she ever attempt to ex- 
tend her walks beyond the points at 
which her governess would pause and 
turn. Nevertheless, when they reached 
the top of a little hill (from which one 
could see some distance up the road 
leading to the Bellaire property), Marie 
would appear more fatigued than the 
trifling elevation would seem to justify, 
and would require more time to recover 
her breath than Miss Sheridan needed 
for the same purpose —and Miss Sheri- 
dan was older and stouter than Made- 
moiselle,too! It was also to be observed 
that there was a difference in the way 
in which the two ladies rested. While 
Miss Sheridan seated herself on a con- 
venient log, A/ademoiselle, the better to 
relieve her lungs, would place her hands 
on the top of the low railing separating 
that field from the adjoining grounds, 
and would gaze earnestly up the road 
until Miss Sheridan would ask if she 
were not ready to go on. Then she 
would turn, place her hand on her com- 
panion’s arm, and walk signly down the 
hill. And this was the Only sign Ma- 


demoiselle ever gave of the state of her 
mind! 

Eugéne wrote to Miss Sheridan, ex- 
pressing his belief that she was right in 
the view she had taken of the case, and 
his regret at the resolution of his grandfa- 


ther. Hecoulddono more. In France, 
young people never think of marriage 
without the consent of their parents. 
In fact, such marriage is almost impos- 
sible, unless the parties are approaching 
what we would consider middle age. 
Eugéne and Marie saw each other at 
church and at other public places, and he 
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exchanged greetings océasionally with 
Miss Sheridan, but the intercourse went 
no further. How long this state of affairs 
might have endured without chance or de- 
sign bringing the parties together we can 
not conjecture. As the loss of the sword, 
and the consequent barrier between the 
families, were caused by a treaty made 
at Constantinople, so now the termina- 
tion of their embarrassing situation was 
brought about by another treaty, made 
at the Turkish capital. War was about 
to begin between England, France, and 
Turkey on the one side, and Russia on 
the other. Eugéne eagerly embraced 
an opportunity to enter the army in act- 
ive service. His situation at home was 
trying in the extreme. He could not 
disregard his grandfather’s prejudices, 
unfounded though he believed them to 
be; and to go on catching glimpses of 
Marie, and yet be unable to declare his 
love for her, was to lead the life of Tan- 
talus. 

A soldier about to depart for the scene 
of war can take liberties which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be inad- 
missible, and Eugéne resolved that he 
would not leave home without at least 
bidding Marie farewell. And so it hap- 
pened one day, as Miss Sheridan and 
Marie stood on the knoll, and the young 
lady’s eyes were turned with even unu- 
sual earnestness up the road (for she 
had heard that Eugéne was to join the 
army), that both ladies were startled by 
a step near them, and turning, beheld 
Monsieur Eugéne Bellaire, in uniform, 
cap in hand, and evidently resolved to 
address them. 

Marie turned toward him with a lit- 
tle, startled cry, and seemed about to 
approach him with outstretched arms, 
when Miss Sheridan, by a rapid and 
apparently an accidental motion, placed 
herself between them, and, while shak- 
ing Eugéne’s hand and cordially com- 
plimenting him on entering the army, 
gave Mademoiselle time to recover her 
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self-possession. Then the kind-hearted 
governess turned and said: 

“My dear Marie, have you no words 
of congratulation to say to Monsieur 
Eugéne on the noble character he has 
assumed? He is going to fight against 
those barbarous Cossacks from whose 
hands your brave grandfather received 
his wounds.” 

Marie gave her hand frankly, and met 
the young man’s eyes with a glance of 
kindly admiration ; but Eugéne felt that 
her hand trembled in his clasp, and he 
knew that he was not indifferent to the 
sweet girl before him. It cost him an 
effort to resist the impulse of his heart 
to press her to his bosom for one fleet- 
ing, happy moment. But he was no 
longer a boy, and constrained himself 
to merely press his lips gently on the 
trembling little hand, and, with a few 
courteous words, took leave of her with- 
out overstepping the bounds of propri- 


ety. He saluted Miss Sheridan warm- 
ly, and, as he turned to go, said, ina 
low, earnest tone: 

“Miss Sheridan, I leave my future in 


your hands. You will watch my inter- 
ests —will you not?” 

“Monsieur Eugéne, you may be sure 
that I shall always take the warmest in- 
terest in your welfare.” 

And then, with one long, tender glance 


in Marie’s lovely eyes, he was gone. 
* * * * * * * 


COL. BELLAIRE TO LIEUT. BELLAIRE. 


“« * * * You will be pleased to 
see my writing once more. I began to 
give up all hope of seeing you again, 
and of hearing your account of the capt- 
ure of Sebastopol. But now—thanks, 
under Providence, to your dear mother, 
to Dr. Beausieur, to our good Curé, and 
to Miss Sheridan —I am out of danger. 
You must know that Miss Sheridan, who 
is a governess in the Dulaurier family, 
came to see me, accompanied by our 
good Father Ambrose. Your mother 
was exhausted with attendance upon me, 
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and Father Ambrose urged that Miss 
Sheridan, who is an angel, would be 
happy to be of service to the sick. Well, 
she came, and has endeared herself to 
us more than you could think possible 
in sucha short time. From Miss Sher- 
idan’s remarks I conclude that Colonel 
Dulaurier was heartily sorry for the care- 
lessness, to call it no worse, that result- 
ed in such a great loss to our family. 
But he is gone, and, as Miss Sheridan 
says, it is our duty to forgive. Your 
dear mother will write to you generally, 
as I am still far from strong. I am 
going to walk in the garden, for the first 
time in many weeks, with Father Am- 
brose and Miss Sheridan. Adieu.” 


MADAME BELLAIRE TO LIEUT. BELLAIRE. 


« * * * Your grandfather is so 
much improved that I no longer fear for 
his health. He is now able to walk in 
the garden with Miss Sheridan —a most 
estimable lady, governess in the Dulau- 
rier family, and general nurse and good 
angel for all who suffer. During your 
grandfather’s illness, our good Father 
Ambrose dealt with him seriously in re- 
lation to his hatred for the Dulauriers. 
Father Ambrose brought him to confess 
that he had been very severe, and that, 
had he listened to Colonel Dulaurier 
during our neighbor’s lite-time, much 
might have been explained. My dear 
father-in-law now seems to regret that 
he allowed an oath or resolve made un- 
der excitement, and under what might 
have been an exaggerated view of the 
case, to influence him for so many years. 
* * = * ©, when shall we hear of the 
fall of this terrible Sebastopol, and the 
Adieu.” 


MISS SHERIDAN TO LIEUT. BELLAIRE. 


“« #* * * T write to you full of joy. 


Your grandfather is better ; so much bet- 
ter that he walks in the garden with me. 
Think of that! Ah, Father Ambrose 
has done him much good. He feels that 








he has been too harsh; that there was 
no cause for his wicked hatred of the 
Dulauriers. As we walked, I spoke to 
him of our family, and especially of my 
good friend and benefactor, Colonel Du- 
laurier. He was much affected, and even 
went so far as to regret that he ‘had 
not known me sooner!’ Now, why 
should he wish he had known me soon- 
er? May there not have passed through 
the old gentleman’s mind a thought that 
had he known me years ago, the families 
might have been united by fostering a 
certain childish attachment which he 
supposes he crushed in the bud long 
ago? I do now truly believe that noth- 
ing but the consideration of an oath— 
an oath which he is disposed to disre- 
gard, could he conscientiously do so— 
prevents the Colonel from making friend- 
ly overtures to our family. 

“P.S.—My pet is as beautiful as ever, 
and takes a wonderful interest in the 
news from the Crimea. Adieu.” 


LIEUT. BELLAIRE TO MISS SHERIDAN. 


“ My DEAR FRIEND—Fearing that you 
might hear of my casualty in such a way 
as to startle you, I hasten to inform you 
that I was severely, but not at all dan- 
gerously, wounded to-day. You will be 
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surprised to hear that I am the happiest 
man in Crim Tartary—or in the world, 
for that matter. Yes, I am happy, hap- 
py, happy. As soon as it is possible, I 
shall set off for dear home again. My 
mother will have received full particu- 
lars, and to her I refer you, as the sur- 
geon forbids me to write another line. 

“P.S.—Do not fail to present my re- 
gards to Mademoiselle; and say to her 
that I return to France wounded indeed, 
but happy, very happy. Adieu.” 

* * * * * * # 


EXTRACT FROM THE WILL OF COL. BELLAIRE. 


“« * * * My Sword and Cross of 
Honor, presented to me by the Emperor 
Napoleon I, and which, by the fortune 
of war, fell into the hands of the Rus- 
sians, and were many years after recov- 
ered at the siege of Sebastopol by my 
grandson Eugéne, I leave to Eugtne 
Dulaurier Bellaire, the eldest son of my 
grandson Eugéne and his wife Marie, 
only descendant of my old friend and 
companion -in-arms, Major Dulaurier. 
Let them be to him sacred memorials of 
the services of his family to their coun- 
try; and let the history of these trophies 
warn him against hasty judgments and 
rash vows of resentment. * * *” 








ROM the earliest ages grazing has 
EF been an important occupation, but 
it is doubtful whether in any other in- 
stance it has proved as profitable to 
those engaged in it as it has done in 
California. Here the sheep-raiscr, who 
has only a few thousand dollars to com- 
mence with, may, if he can find plenty 
of Government land for the support of 
his flocks, safely calculate that after a 
dozen years devoted to this pursuit he 
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will have realized a fortune which will 
enable him to retire from business, and 
spend the remainder of his days in the 
enjoyment of the most luxurious splen- 
dor that the country affords. Let us 
suppose that in 1850 he had money 
enough to buy one thousand shcep, ewes 
ready to lamb. Allowing a ycarly in- 
crease of one hundred per cent.—which 
all persons familiar with sheep-farming 
in California will admit is not above the 
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average —and as soon as his ewes have 
yeaned he has, young and old, 1,500 
ewes and 500 wethers. As the ewes 


bring forth young when a year old, one 


year from the date of purchase he has 
2,250 ewes and 1,250 wethers, and so on 
until at the end of the twelfth year he 
has nearly 130,000 ewes and an equal 
number of young lambs. His wethers 
would number nearly 129,000; but, of 
course, they would be sold as soon as 
they reached their full growth, and the 
money obtained for them, together with 
the interest arising from it, would be a 
munificent fortune in itself, to say nothing 
of the $600,000 worth of sheep he has on 
hand. The wool, amounting to several 
million pounds, would be more than suf- 
ficient to pay all the expenses incurred 
in shearing and taking care of his flocks. 
Something similar to this has been often 
done in California; and, without calling 
any thing more than ordinary business 
capacity into play, the largest fortunes 
in the State have been secured by sheep- 
owners. Three very important circum- 
stances, namely: a favorable climate, a 
convenient market, and plenty of grass 
for almost nothing, conspire to render 
sheep-farming so profitable here. The 
first two of these exist in Europe and 
different parts of the United States, the 
last exists in Australia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and South America; but 
no other country possesses such a fort- 
unate combination of all three as Cali- 
fornia did until recently. But, even in 
California, the day when fortunes could 
be accumulated so easily and so readily 
has just gone by. The sheep-runs are 
already occupied with more sheep than 
they can feed in any but a favorable 
year, and when a season of drought ar- 
rives, the losses are severe. Hence- 
forth, when a settler pre-empts or home- 
steads a quarter section, his stock must 
be confined to his own land, as the sur- 
rounding country, if good for any thing, 
will be occupied by some one else. 
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What free access to the Government do- 
main has hitherto done for the grazier, 
must henceforth be accomplished by a 
judicious investment in dearer but more 
profitable kinds of stock, When pastur- 
age could be got for nothing, a few thou- 
sand dollars invested in Merino sheep 
brought an immense percentage; but 
now that the grazier has to buy his grass, 
it is worth considering whether, instead 
of laying out such large sums for land, 
it would not be better to buy less land 
and expend the remainder of the money 
in the purchase of animals which, either 
from the superior quality or greater quan- 
tity of their fleece, would bring a larger 
income in proportion to the extent of 
range required for their support. For 
this purpose, the Angora Goat, which 
has already been introduced into Cali- 
fornia, deserves a trial. 

Angora, the place from which the goat 
derives its name, is in Asia Minor, about 
220 miles east-south-east of Constanti- 
nople. It was anciently called Ancyra, 
and is noted in Holy Writ as the place 
where Paul, the Apostle, preached the 
Gospel to the Galatians. In the days 
of the Crusaders it was the scene of 
many well-fought conflicts between these 
enthusiasts and the Turks. Still later, 
it was the scene of a memorable battle 
between the Turks, under Bajazet, and 
the Tartars, under Tamerlane, when it 
fell into the hands of the latter. Sub- 
sequently it came again into the posses- 
sion of the Turks, to whom it now be- 
longs. During the zenith of the Roman 
Empire it was an important city, said to 
contain as many as 100,000 inhabitants, 
‘but modern travelers estimate its pop- 
ulation at only about a third of that num- 
ber. Asia Minor, in many respects, 
bears a resemblance to the southern part 
of California. A large portion of it con- 
sists of dry, hot plains, and plateaus, 
intersected by numerous chains of lofty 
mountains. It is of volcanic formation, 
and abounds in numerous hot springs, 
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impregnated with sulphur, salt, and gyp- 
sum. Peaches, figs, melons, wine, to- 
bacco, the’olive and mulberry, are among 
its agricultural productions. The goat, 
however, is not confined to the vicinity 
of Angora, but is to be found in the 
greater part of Asia Minor, especially in 
the east and along the borders of the 
Black Sea. The wandering tribes of 
Kurds and Turcomans, who occupy these 
regions, and who look upon the goat as 
the principal source of their wealth, have 
houses on the plains where they reside 
in winter; but during the summer they 
and their families drive their flocks -to 
the mountains, sleep in tents, and move 
from place to place as the requirements 
of their stock demand. As among all 
semi-civilized people, the boundaries of 
their runs are not well defined, hence 
different flocks become intermixed, and 
a great many varicties are the result. 
Denuded of its fleece, the Angora, in 
shape and size, bears a strong resem- 
blance to the common goat; but when 
covered with its beautiful, lustrous wool, 
which hangs down in spiral curls from 
eight to twelve inches in length, it looks 
larger, more graceful and majestic. It 
is almost wholly devoid of the disagree- 
able odor common to goats in general. 
Most of the goats imported into this 
State are of a white color, though occa- 
sionally some of a bluish or yellowish 
color will be met among them. Some 
have curved horns, some have spiral 
horns, and some have none atall. The 
value of the Angora goat is owing to the 
quality of its wool, which, on account of 
the beauty and durability of the fabrics 
manufactured from it, is sold in the East- 
ern States and Europe for about $1 
per pound. Those who are competent 
to form an opinion on the subject say 
that the wool of the Angora is identical 
in character and equal in value to that 
of the Cashmere goat. There is a slight 
difference, both in form and habits, be- 
tween the two goats; but, so far as past 
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experiments may be relied op, the An- 
gora goat possesses a superiority over 
its southern relative. In France, where 
at present a good deal of Angora wool, 
partly raised there and partly imported, 
is manufactured, the first trial was made 
with the Cashmere goat. The yield of 
wool was at first too small to render the 
raising of these animals remunerative ; 
but by crossing them with the Angora 
goat, a larger quantity of wool was ob- 
tained without its suffering any deterio- 
ration in quality. The usual yield of 
wool to each goat varies in California 
from four to nine pounds —some of the 
larger bucks giving the latter weight. 
Three or four pounds of wool is the av- 
erage weight for a Merino sheep; but as 
the Angora wool sells for $1 a pound, 
while that of the sheep sells for only 
twenty cents, it does not require much 
reasoning to demonstrate the superiority 
of the former. They eat about an equal 
quantity of food, or, according to exper- 
iments made in some of the Southern 
States, where the matter has been fig- 
ured more closely, six sheep eat about 
as much as seven goats. 

Formerly all fabrics manufactured from 
this wool were imported from the Orient ; 
but at present manufactories exist in 
France, Prussia, and, to some extent, in 
England and the United States. Some 
time ago these countries imported yarn, 
but owing to the recent invention of ma- 
chinery adapted to the purpose, they can 
now spin and comb the wool cheaper 
than the yarn can be imported from 
Turkey or India, notwithstanding the 
cheapness of labor in the latter places. 
England imports several million pounds 
annually, and after spinning it into yarn, 
exports it to France and Prussia, where 
many of the articles manufactured from 
it rival in beauty and value the fabrics 
of Cashmere and Constantinople. In 
the United States, also, the manufacture 
of this textile has lately taken rapid 
strides. During the year ending Oc- 
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tober, 1869, one mill in New York im- 
ported 210,000 pounds of Angora wool 
from Constantinople, and the demand is 
constantly increasing, since the improve- 
ment in machinery enables the manu- 
facturer to sell cheaper, and the growth 
of the nation in wealth and population 
renders a larger number than at any pre- 
ceding period, able to indulge in the lux- 
urious and costly articles manufactured 
from mohair. The late war in the United 
States helped to develop this manufact- 
ure in England, France, and Prussia. 
The failure of the cotton supply gave an 
impetus to manufactures of other textiles 
to supply its place. For this purpose 
worsted, which is made of long-stapled 
wool, combed so as to lay the fibres par- 
allel, came into great demand, and in- 
ventions and machinery calculated to aid 
in the development of this manufacture 
received a good deal of attention. A 
slight alteration in the machinery used 
in the worsted manufactures will make 
it available for those of mohair, and as 
the patents for this machinery have 
nearly expired in Europe, it is bound to 
be introduced into this country, most 
likely with additions and improvements. 

A very important consideration with 
regard to the Angora wool, is the im- 
mense price of the manufactured arti- 
cles, in comparison with the value of the 
raw material, arising from the fact that 
a few pounds of wool afford employ- 
ment for a considerable time. In Cash- 
mere, some of the finest shawls, before 
completed, exhaust the united labors of 
three persons for a whole year, but as 
these shawls are often sold for upward 
of $2,000, the manufacturer could afford 
to pay his employés at least as high 
wages as the factory girls receive in the 
Eastern States. A great deal of the 
work on fine shawls must be done by 
hand, and for this reason many women 
who would not willingly work in a fac- 
tory, or who could not conveniently ab- 
sent themselves from home, would be 
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benefited by the introduction of this man- 
ufacture, as no inconsiderable portion 
of the work might be done at their own 
residences. Or, machinery for combing, 
carding, and spinning, being once estab- 
lished, women could advantageously buy 
the yarn and weave the shawls on their 
own account. The capital required 
would not amount to much—merely a 
few pounds of wool and a hand-loom 
worth $40 or $50. 

Independent of the wool manufactured 
in the United States, a large quantity is 
used for fringes for cloaks, etc. A good, 
well-dressed skin sells in San Francisco, 
in the shops of the furriers and trim- 
mers, for $20 or $25. Such a skin, 
when cut into strips from half an inch to 
an inch wide for cloak fringes, is worth 
about $40. The fringes are worth, ac- 
cording to width, from fifty cents to a 
dollar a yard. The best skins used in 
San Francisco are imported, not be- 
cause such skins can not be produced 
here, but because pure or nearly pure- 
bred goats are too valuable to kill. 
During a search made recently in San 
Francisco, by the writer, the best goat- 
skins that he saw had wool only six or 
seven inches long; and the importers, 
because the California skins that they 
had seen were taken from goats that 
contained only three-quarters of Angora 
blood, were incredulous when told that 
pure-bred Angoras raised in California 
yielded a fleece twelve inches long. 
Most of the skins obtained from goats 
raised in this State are sold to saddlers, 
who manufacture them into robes, etc. 
These, however, as was previously men- 
tioned, are not the skins of pure-bred 
goats, but a cheaper article, which is 
sold by the goat-raisers for $2 or $3 per 
skin. A good buggy robe made of the 
skins of pure, or nearly pure, Angora 
goats, is a luxury in which only a few 
can indulge, being worth $150, or up- 
ward. 

On first being introduced into ‘this 
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State, many persons looked with preju- 
dice on the flesh of the Angora goat, 
and were unwilling even to give it a 
trial; but, like all other prejudices, that 
had to yield to the stubborn logic of 
plain facts. Last winter, some gentle- 
men who owned sheep and goats in the 
neighborhood of San Juan, Monterey 
County, entered into a dispute with each 
other relative to the respective merits 
of sheep’s and goats’ flesh. The advo- 
cates of goats’ flesh were few in num- 
ber, and their statements with regard to 
that article received but little credit. 
De gustibus non est disputandum was 
the only reply to their assertions. At 
length, in order to submit the matter to 
an impartial test, they prepared a din- 
ner in which the flesh of both sheep and 
goats was cooked in various styles, care 
having been taken that the corresponding 
joints of both animals were subjected to 
the same culinary process. Twelve dis- 
interested gentlemen were invited to 
partake of the dinner, and express their 
opinions of the various dishes they had 
eaten. Four decided in favor of the 
sheep’s and eight in favor of the goats’ 
flesh, and since then goat-breeders in 
Monterey County have no difficulty in 
selling their goats to the neighboring 
butchers for the same price paid for the 
best mutton. Some butchers, however, 
assert that though the flesh of the An- 
gora goat is equal, immediately after 
being killed, to mutton, it decomposes 
rapidly, and therefore must be eaten at 
once. 

Messrs. Landrum and Butterfield, of 
Monterey, imported the first Angora 
goats into this State in 1861, but they had 
been previously introduced into Georgia, 
South Carolina, and some other States. 
Mr. Landrum’s first importation came 
from Georgia, but he has since increas- 
ed his stock by purchases from Mr. 
Dhiel, who imported direct from Ango- 
ra. Some of these goats were driven 
eleven hundred miles in Asia Minor be- 
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fore they reached Constantinople, from 
whence they were shipped to San Fran- 
cisco, by way of Liverpool and Panama. 
Wool raised in California, when exhib- 
ited in New York, bore a favorable com- 
parison with wool raised in other parts 
of the Union, as well as with wool im- 
ported from Constantinople. In fact, the 
Angora wool sent from California was 
surpassed by only one fleece, and that 
was taken from a goat raised in Georgia 
and fed partly on pine-tops and partly 
on oats. Wool from various parts of the 
Union has been exhibited in Paris, and 
has been considered by experts fully 
equal to any thing raised in France, or 
imported from Asia Minor. Even when 
submitted to the closest microscopical 
examinations, no inferiority could be de- 
tected. 

In a report on the Angora goat, made 
to the New England Agricultural Soci- 
ety, the following, among other evidence, 
was adduced: “Colonel R. H. Scott, of 
Frankfort, Kentucky, who had a flock 
of eighty head, said: ‘There is not a 
sick one among them. They are so 
fond of weeds, bushes, and briars that 
they will eat them chiefly, if accessible. 
They will seek shelter at night and dur- 
ing storms, without the care of a shep- 
herd. The mutton is the highest luxury 
of the kind. There is no difference in 
the fleece of the pure-breds and grades 
after the fourth cross with the com- 
mon and a pure-bred buck. They are 
more profitable than the sheep, and the 
weight of the fleece is from four to eight 
pounds.’” 

Mr. John Walker, of Fayette, Mis- 
souri, said: “They are very hardy and 
prolific ; the cost of keeping them is less 
than that of any other animal.” Gen- 
eral E. A. Paine, of Gallatin, Tennes- 
see, said: “I have been deeply inter- 


ested in making myself acquainted with 
the habits, increase, and value of these 
animals, and am thoroughly satisfied 
that the Angora wool is one of the 
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greatest staples of our country. It is to 
common wool what silk is to cotton.” 
Charles D. Brown, of New York, said: 
“They are robust and healthy, easily 
kept, and will thrive on low bushes bet- 
ter than on green pastures.” 

The Committee, in concluding their 
report, said: “They had most conclu- 
sive evidence of important facts, name- 
ly: First, That the breeding of the wool- 
bearing shawl-goats in most parts of the 
United States is a practicable and cer- 
tain business, and may be made a profit- 
able branch of agricultural labor. Sec- 
ond, That the manufacture of its fleece 
in this country promises, in the imme- 
diate future, to be more profitable than 
that of any other textile. Third, That 
the introduction of this goat into the 
United States is of great national ‘mpor- 
tance, economically and politically con- 
sidered. Your Committee believe that 
this new enterprise—breeding goats and 
manufacturing their hair —will not con- 
flict with any other industry of our coun- 
try, sheep husbandry or cotton each hav- 
ing its special utility to recommend it.” 
As the fabrics of Angora wool are not 
only more beautiful but more durable 
than those made of common wool, the 
price of the former is not likely ever to 
be as low as that of the latter; but even 
though it should, the breeders of Angora 
goats in this State maintain that these 
animals would still be as profitable as 
sheep. In proof of that assertion, the 
following reasons are brought forward: 
First, The Angora goat on this coast is 
comparatively free from disease. Once 
attacked with scab, sheep are cured only 
by immense sacrifices of time and mon- 
ey. Not only here, but during its jour- 
ney from its natural habitat, the Angora 
goat—notwithstanding all the vicissi- 
tudes of food, climate, and temperature 
to which it had been subjected—has 
been healthy. Second, They are more 
prolific than sheep. Pure-bred Angora 
goats generally have only one at a birth; 
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but among the grades, twins and triplets 
are very common. Like the sheep, the 
period of gestation is five months; but 
even pure-bred Angora goats usually 
bring forth young three times every two 
years. Third, They are better milkers. 
In Switzerland and other countries where 
the common goat is kept in large num- 
bers, manufacturing cheese from goats’ 
milk is an important branch of industry. 
In the course of some time, the goat- 
breeders of California may often find it 
remunerative to fatten their kids and 
send them to market when quite young. 
In such a case, the milk of the old goats 
could be converted into cheese, which 
would find a ready market. Fourth, 
They are longer lived, living frequently 
twenty years. Fifth, They are better 
walkers. In many parts of California 
are sheep runs, large portions of which 
are destitute of water. No matter how 
excellent the grass may be, if water is 
not within reach, it is unavailable. The 
goat not enly can go longer without wa- 
ter, but can travel a longer distance to 
it than the sheep; therefore, various 
parts of many a run can be reached by 
the former, while they are wholly in- 
accessible to the latter. During the 
drought that existed last winter and 
spring, a great many sheep were driven 
from their usual feeding- ground to dis- 
tant pastures, where grass was more 
abundant. The daily loss on the jour- 
ney, especially toward its close, was im- 
mense. If they reached their journey’s 
end a few days earlier—as goats would, 
under the same circumstances —thou- 
sands of those that perished could be 
saved. Sixth, They thrive best on land 
on which no other domestic animal can 
live. Shrubs and bushes of all kinds 
form their favorite food. Nothing comes 
amiss to them. Even plants that are 
poisonous to most animals, are eaten 
with impunity by the Angora goat. In 
all parts of the State, are large quantities 
of bushes covered with succulent and 
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nutritious leaves, yet they are eaten by 
no animal but the goat, by which they 
are devoured with avidity. While there 
is such a supply of these plants, the se- 
verest drought can scarcely hurt the goat 
in California. Last winter, Mr. Lan- 
drum had, in Monterey County, a flock 
of fifteen hundred sheep, and an equal 
number of Angora goats. He lost 150 
sheep, but as weeds and bushes—the 
favorite food of the goat—were not af- 
fected by the drought, only six of these 
were lost, and they were old goats that 
should have been previously removed 
from the flock. Owing to the weak con- 
dition of his sheep, it required three men 
to look after them, while only one man 
was required to take care of the goats. 
Under any circumstance, they do not 
require as much herding as sheep, as 
they usually come to the fold themselves, 
and when attacked by dogs or coyotes, 
the bucks rally to the defense of the 
flock, and drive off the invaders. 
Either of two plans may be adopted by 
persons desirous to enter into the busi- 
ness of goat-raising—one requiring a 
large capital and yielding a high interest 
on the money a year after it is invested; 
the other requiring only a comparatively 
small capital, but bringing in little re- 
turns beyond paying expenses, for at 
least three years after it is commenced. 
The first, importing his goats direct from 
Angora, is, for many reasons, impracti- 
cable toa poor man. Independent of his 
want of capital, there are other obstacles 
which would render the success of the 
undertaking doubtful. Ignorant of the 
language and habits of the péople with 
whom he would have to transact his 
business, his negotiations would be at- 
tended with more than ordinary difficul- 
ty, and at every step he would meet with 
annoyances and extortions, which would 
render his work unpleasant and unprof- 
itable. The importation, then, must be 
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left to men whose opportunities have 
rendered them better qualified to visit 
foreign countries, or to those who have 
in the East agents on whose honesty and 
ability they can place reliance. Even 
after importation, a poor man can not 
purchase many Angora goats, as they 
cost from $200 to $300 in California. 
Men of limited means must resort to the 
other plan, namely, crossing the Angora 
with the common goat. Common she- 
goats can be bought here for $2 or $3; 
bucks, having fifteen-sixteenths of An- 
gora blood, can be purchased for $200 
apiece: one buck is sufficient for two 
hundred goats; hence, a person could 
begin with a flock of four hundred goats, 
for an outlay of $1,600. Or he can hire 
bucks for the season, if he is too poor to 
buy them. Graded bucks are consider- 
ed better than pure-breds, for the first 
cross. The wethers would be sold to 
the butchers, and the money received 
for them would be sufficient to meet the 
current expenses of herding, etc. At 
the end of the second year, his three- 
quarter breeds would be of some value, 
on account of their wool, and at the end 
of the third year, his seven~-eighths 
breeds would yield wool nearly equal in 
value to that of the pure Angora. If his 
circumstances allow, he may follow a 
plan intermediate between the two al- 
ready mentioned—that is, to. begin with 
graded goats. Some of these half-breeds 
were sold lately by Mr. Landrum for $7 
each. 

Among the many circumstances which 
combine to render goat-breeding a re- 
munerative pursuit in California, stands 
out in bold relief one which would, of it- 
self, be a sufficient guarantee of the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, namely: the 
thousands and thousands of acres in the 
foot-hills of the Sierras, bearing the fa- 
vorite food of the goat, but useless for 
all other purposes. 
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II 


ASSING the dry slope, with its 

cacti, crisp grasses, scrubs, and al- 
kali wells ; passing the midway district of 
gorges, bluffs, sparkling water, smiling 
creeks, handsome oaks, and happy val- 
leys, still another region and another cli- 
mate welcome the visitor. 

At the altitude Of about three thousand 
feet, the elements have had freer play, 
and dressed their work in better style. 
The compact granite of the summit peaks 
has accepted the law—of physics, as 
well as of grace—that “whosoever will 
save his life, shall lose it.” So, per- 
suaded by the thunderings of the Al- 
mighty, its hard features relaxed, its 
heart even melted, and it became chang- 
ed, with the baptism of the heavens, into 
its finer and mellower elements. What 
it was—coarse and defying —has been 
transformed into what it now is: a gen- 
erous soil, fine and life-sustaining. 

A narrow belt, varying in width from 
one to several miles, stretches north and 
south among these mountain-tops. De- 
composed granite, decomposed quartz, 
decomposed hornblende, feldspar, and 
pyrites have made a soil, strong and rich. 
Not the sheltered dales alone; but the 
hills, to their very tops, nurse into vigor 
every form of organized vitality. The 
section is much broken, but is carpeted 
with grass, refreshed with cooling waters, 
and, in places, thickly studded with oak, 
pine, cedar, fir, and other hardy trees. 
This Vermont of San Diego County, 
gives the most reliable promise of re- 
turns for agricultural effort: cereals and 
hardy fruits thrive. Warner’s, Santa Is- 
abel, and Cuyamaca grants, with Cole- 
man and Julian mining districts between 
the latter two, are in this table-land. 
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The great body of cultivable lands is 
covered by old Mexican grants. Those 
confirmed and in litigation (which is sup- 
posed to mean waiting adjustment) com- 
prise five hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand acres. Deducting a large percent- 
age for hills, sand, rocks, and ridges, 
and making only a slight addition for the 
many small valleys zo¢ “granted,” it will 
be safe to estimate the arable lands of 
the western slope at five hundred thou- 
sand acres. 

The geological formation is tertiary. 
At the eastern base of the mountains 
are sedimentary strata, fossil shells, and 
silicified wood. Similar deposits are 
also found near the coast. Granite, sy- 
enite, trap, mica slate, and sandstone are 
quite generally diffused, the first form- 
ing the mass of the mountains. Most 
writers have spoken of these mountains 
as the Coast Range; even in very late, 
elaborate works they are so classed. 
Their identity with the Sierra Nevada,* 
of a different age, is overlooked. The 
rocks are metamorphic. Compact gran- 
ite alternates with the laminated, trends 
are northerly, and planes of beds near- 
ly vertical. Large bowlders are seen, 
“skinned,” halved and quartered, and 
the lobes or quarters standing from six 
inches to two feet apart, so that one may 
easily walk between them. 

Feldspathic and quartz veins are nu- 
merous, with a trend easterly and west- 





* Whitney says (Report, pages 167 and 168): ‘The 
Coast Range includes mountains elevated since the 
deposition of the cretaceous ; and the Sierra Nevada, 
those which have not been disturbed since that epoch. 
The line passes east of the San Gabriel Range, 
through Cajon Pass to the east of the Temescal 
Range, and on the south of the Santa Anna, striking 
the ocean in the vicinity of San Luis Rey.” 
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erly. In some, feldspar and hornblende 
are mingled. In one of considerable 
width, on San Vicente Rancho, actino- 
lite shows freely on the surface. Speci- 
mens of lead, tin, copper, and silver have 
been shown. Lignite (tertiary coal) has 
been found. Soda and petroleum have 
been reported. The wealth from these 
sources is yet undeveloped ; but a hope- 
ful beginning is being made by a com- 
pany, lately started, to work the new 
leads of tin ore, near Warner’s. The 
quartz veins, and soil highly colored with 
iron, in some of the higher altitudes, have 
long been regarded as indications of a 
gold region. 

Very fine dust has been found within 
twenty miles of the town of San Diego, 
near the confluence of the San Vicente 
Creek and the river. On branches of 
that creek, in the north valley, old dig- 
gings are seen, which were evidently 
worked with profit years ago. Two to 
three dollars per day have been obtained 
with the pan this year. A few miles be- 
yond, over a high ridge, and in a narrow 
valley, opening into the Santa Maria, 
are the “‘ Nigger Diggings,”’ which have 
been worked, also, this year, with some 
profit. Fifteen miles further east, and 
three from the rancheria on Santa Isa- 
bel, are the Coleman Placer Mines. 

The reports of exploring parties, and 
the presence of gold in the San Vicente 
and Santa Maria valleys, had produced 
the very general conviction that gold- 
bearing quartz existed, in paying quanti- 
ties, in the higher ridges of the Nevadas. 
The elevation of the valleys mentioned 
is about twelve hundred feet. The late 
discovery of new placer mines, at twice 
that elevation, led many parties to think 
“the trail had been struck.” Advent- 
urous spirits moved to the front. Some 


had prospected until their old “veins” 
had lost all “color,” and their “big 
lodes” proved only empty “pockets. 
Others, Micawber-like, had waited long 
for something to turn up. 


” 
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Among those having nothing to lose 
and every thing to gain were Messrs. J. 
T. Gower, J. Brace Wells, and H. C. 
Bickers. They gained. Their shovels 
and picks opened sources of livelihood 
to hundreds, brought hope to a declin- 
ing town, and may add materially to the 
wealth of the State. 

These are the men, who, after days of 
rambling, pitched their tent on Saturday 
night, February 19th, in an unfrequented, 
though pleasant valley, amid the mount- 
ain tops. On the Sabbath, they strolled, 
as usual, for exercise and a change. 
Near night, as Mr. Bickers was return- 
ing dowr the hill-side, he tipped over 
with his foot a piece of loose quartz. It 
had a promising look ; he picked it up, 
saw free gold, and walked on, a half 
mile, to camp. He showed the speci- 
men to his partners. Dr. Wells would 
not even look at it, on Sunday. It was 
laid by until morning ; then re-examined, 
and preparations for a “prospect” made. 
In the rain, shovel and pick were applied; 
more loose rock was found; and the half 
ton (shipped to San Francisco), taken 
out on Tuesday, February 22d, convinced 
them that they had “struck it ;” the claim 
was staked off, and they christened the 


‘ledge, “George Washington.” 


The great excitement at once began; 
prospectors flocked to the hills, and 
reports of new veins flew thicker and 
faster than the birds. Some parties, 
like a large school of moralists, who be- 
lieve the end justifies the means, imme- 
diately jumped parts of the Washington. 
Entering into other men’s labors, or 
fields, is the chronic propensity of some 
constitutions. 

The mines are found in a belt of slate 
Its exact extent is not determined. A 
mining engineer of note, thinks the slate 
may be a sort of bed in the granite. In 
this case, the lodes may be of unequal 
depth, and drop unexpectedly on the 
granite substratum. Another party re- 
ports (evidently from hearsay), that the 
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“belt of slate is five miles in width, and 
runs to the desert, twenty miles. The 
veins are parallel through it, and though 
narrow, the clay casings give promise.” 
In the Coleman District, there is a gold- 
bearing vein of quartz, within walls of 
granite. This would indicate that the 
slate formation is /ess extensive than the 
gold region. All the ledges dip to the 
north ; some more, some less—the Wash- 
ington very little. 

The placer mines, which barely pay 
the laborer, occupy a rolling, prairie-like 
section; soil rich; wood and water 
plenty; and altitude about three thou- 
sand feet. 
steep, conical hills, covered with tall, 
straight pines, three to five feet in diam- 
eter. Their trunks are the pantries of 
woodpeckers, who have burrowed them 
thickly, just the right size, and studded 
them with acorns. The sides of the 
hills have been torn by water, so that 
ravines and narrow valleys wind among 
them. In one of these valleys, between 
high peaks two miles south of Volcan 
Mountain, on the creek, called Wash- 
ington, and the spot originally called 
Mount Vernon, is the present Julian 
City. Half a mile up this creek, is the 
original discovery-claim of the Wash- 
ington ledge; the hills it traverses are 
green with grass to their summits, and 
their sides and tops are shaded with the 
majestic pines. The country is beauti- 
ful, even among these quartz- belted 
peaks; and is lovely, where the little 
valleys open out on the diminutive, 
broken plateau. 

The Washington has remained the 
principal lode of the camp. Dr. Wells, 
while his partners were away, perfecting 
their arrangements, filled the prospect- 
hole to save the ore. Tracing the lead 
down the hill twenty-five feet, he com- 
menced stripping it, running in from the 
side. From eighteen inches, as at first 
defined, the ledge has gradually widened, 
and has shown free gold wherever un- 
Vor. V— 28. 





Rising from this tract are 
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covered. The quartz is separated from 
the slate walls by distinct clay casings. 
These washed, yield gold. 

The half ton of rock, from which the 
best specimens were taken before ship- 
ment, and which shrun& some seventy 
pounds—the consignees stating, that 
“seven or eight hundred dollars’ worth 
of the gold was stolen in picking by the 
crowd ”—was certified, by the Califor- 
nia Assay Office, to yield as follows: 
Per ton— 25.78 ounces of pure gold, at 
$20.67, $532.87; 6.27 ounces of pure 
silver, at $1.27, $7.96: total, $540.83. 

Though “not the best regulated fam- 
ily,” the Washington Company have 
done the most work; their shaft is down 
forty-five feet, with a tunnel running to 
it. They have another tunnel in to the 
ledge, on the opposite side of the ravine. 
Their dump shows fifty to seventy-five 
tons of ore. 

The Hayden Lode, showing all the 
rich indications, is located eight hundred 
feet east of the Washington discovery 
prospect. It is thought that it joins the 
original location; hence, ought to be 
equally as rich. 

The Gold Hill, south of the Hayden, 
has been called, also, a continuation of 
the Washington. The latter must have 
spokes, or else mistakes do happen. 

The Lincoln and High Peak, one thou- 
sand and twelve hundred feet, respect- 
ively, to the north-east of the Washing- 
ton, and near the crest of the ridge, give 
forth rich tokens. These, with the Hay- 
den, have each taken out from twenty- 
five to fifty tons of “rock.” 

The San Diego, No. 1, about a half 
mile beyond the High Peak, on the north- 
ern declivity of the hill, prospects as 
hopefully as the others. 

The Owens and President, one thou- 
sand and two thousand feet, respective- 
ly, north-west of the Washington, and 
the Good Hope, two thousand feet west 
of north, are rich claims ; and about fifty 
tons of good ore are taken from each. 
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The President (name since changed) 
was discovered by Dr. Wells, of the 
Washington ; but he neglected to record, 
or to use sufficiently his “excavators” 
and “broaches;” so, while he slept, 
some kindly-affectioned fellows “squat” 
on his prize, and, with thumbs on their 
noses, the Doctor wakes up to squint at 
the fantastic movements of their nimble 
fingers. The good-natured Doctor, in 
Abrahamic style, quietly goes a thousand 
feet to the north, and using his “ forceps” 
this time, gets a grip, which has proved 
a sure hold. 

The Fair View, eight hundred feet 
west of the Washington prospect, is the 
illegitimate claim of the original jumpers. 
Much work in tunneling and sinking a 
shaft, has thus far brought but little re- 
turn. 

The Van Wirt, joining the Washing- 
ton at its western limit —thirty-six hun- 
dred feet—has the original promising in- 
dications. 

Others, as the Warpath, Mammoth, 
Cavour, Cornish, Empire, Mount Ver- 
non, claim to have the main ledge of the 
district. 

The development lingers from want of 
brains and capital. Some have pounded 
rock in mortars to pay running expenses. 
Many of the mines are undoubtedly as 
rich, or richer, than the Washington ; 
and the most of them will pay. Others, 
too, will be discovered. 

A two-stamp mill reports its first re- 
sult as thirty-eight ounces from fifteen 
and a half tons of “rock.” Two other 
mills are now being erected in the district. 
This proves the faith of millers ; and will 
test the blood in the veins. When blood- 
letting shall be declined, the conclusion 
must follow that the “color” is not there. 

Julian City, which started at once into 
the town-lot business, has nowa formida- 
ble rival in Bransonville, a mile or two 
north-east. The former contains the first 
log cabin erected —a saloon, of course ; 
also, various cabins covered with “shak- 


ers,” and canvas, and some tents. All 
new buildings are of pine lumber, which 
is obtained at the new Cuyamaca mills, 
ten miles distant, at $20 per thousand 
feet. The price at the mines is $38. 
Bransonville starts with better build- 
ings, and seems to be growing the fastest. 
Still beyond it, to the north-east, over the 
golden ridge, dividing the waters of the 
San Diego from the San Bernaro, is 
the two-stamp mill, in successful opera- 
tion. A little east of Bransonville is the 
highest table land, whence the waters 
trickle east and west; and the descent 
begins toward the sea or the desert. 
Brilliant as the prospect opened, high 
as the hopes were raised, and steady as 
the miners have worked, a cloud has ob- 
scured the golden visions. Cuyamaca 
Grant, like a huge mirage, raised itself 
from its quiet slumbers —six to ten 
miles south—floated northward, and is 
trying to brood over the whole flock of 
newly-fledged fowl. The great conflict 
is yet tocome. The miners think they 
are full-grown roosters, with a right to 
crow on their own hill. Cuyamacans say 
they have no hill, but have cuddled into 
the old nest, so long lost and never de- 
fined, in which they, themselves, were 
hatched, by proxy, from a Mexican egg. 
Nature has given a beautiful harbor, 
deep channel, good anchorage, large ex- 
tent, and a prospect enchantingly pict- 
uresque; she has given a magnificent 
climate, balmy breezes, Italian sky, dry 
and stimulating atmosphere — soothing 
to bronchitis, and a help for the con- 
sumptive ; she has given a generous soil, 
tenacious of its moisture, rich in prom- 
ise, and waiting for man to lave its burn- 
ing brow; she has given soda, petro- 
leum, mines of coal, tin, copper, silver, 
and gold ; she has given inviting valleys 
with five hundred thousand acres of ara- 
ble land, mountain streams of living wa- 
ter, nutritious pasturage, and ravines and 
hills lined with oak, sycamore, fir, and 
pine. With all these resources, is she 
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to droop and pine as in ages past? Can 
it be called prediction to say that the 
hand of skill shall yet strike the needed 
water from her rocks—that her arid 
slopes shall yet wave with the pepper, 
the walnut, the almond, the olive, the 
vine, the fig, the lemon, the orange, and, 
may be, the tea, coffee, and banana? 

The mountain valleys and table-lands 
shall furnish her cereals; coal-beds and 
wooded vales, her fuel; Cuyamaca, her 
lumber (in part); and herds and flocks, 
her tables. 
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When, then, the coast railway—man- 
ifest destiny — shall bring in the wealth 
of San Bernardino and Los Angeles 
counties, and the transcontinental drop 
the riches of Arizona and New Mexico 
at the Bay, and the wise men of the East 
shall be seeking ¢here beauty, health, 
and life, will it not be said that San Di- 
ego is “no mean city?” A day! anda 
thirsty land shall be clothed in living 
green; and a sterile wild shall be giv- 
ing forth her fruits every month. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ser’s Flat. Mine was at Yankee’s 
Forge. Both were unproductive. 
Though the agent who had them in 
charge, alternating from one place to the 
other, wrote encouragingly: “The ‘pay 
dirt’ promised well; the gold was in 
minute particles, but the color plainly 
discernible, and he had no fear of the 
final result.” This from the Flat. From 
the Forge, still better accounts. The 
blue gravel was beyond all doubt ex- 
tremely rich, to say nothing of the sul- 
phurets. The company were hydraulic- 
ing. Part of the claim, however, was in 
litigation, which made it impossible to 
say whether the proceeds of the present 
washing would be forthcoming just at 
present. But “feel no uneasiness,” 
wrote the great trustworthy, “we have a 
‘big thing,’ and I would advise the mat- 
ter being kept quiet for awhile, other- 
wise speculators will rush in and buy at 
good prices what we can now obtain for 
a song.” 
These letters continued to come, with 
variations, for six months or more. Fre- 
quently flattering, always with demands 


J srs mining claim was at Grea- 


for money, to pay the men, or to carry 
on the work—that phraseology being es- 
pecially convenient to cover the absence 
of items. John was jubilant. He always 
knew there were rich diggings at Grea- 
ser’s Flat. One man there had taken 
out hundreds of thousands. He had for- 
gotten his name; and as for Yankee’s 
Forge, every body said that was a splen- 
did mining locality. We should have 
all we wanted in a year or two, and could 
then enjoy life. Meanwhile, we were 
economical ; denied ourselves opera and 
concert, seldom went to the theatre, re- 
stricted our drives to birthday occasions, 
or our wedding anniversary; became 
stingy about giving, and visited seldom, 
owing to a faint suggestion of thread- 
bareness in our respective wardrobes. 
Business, in the meanwhile, became so 
dull that salaries were retrenched, while 
the power of absorption in the mines 
was not in the least diminished. “It 
takes so much to work them,” wrote 
Hobbs, “and the men must be paid.” 
So the money went, and we were all the 
poorer for our rich mining claims. John’s 
face wore an anxious look, while mine 
lengthenedvisibly. Hobbs had put down 
our names in two or three other “big 
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things” owned by companies ; and these 
yielded, in assessments, at least $8 to 
the ton. He spoke of having secured 
us some hundreds of feet in the “Silver 
Spoon,” in the manner of one conferring 
a favor. He regretted he should have 
to borrow money to pay his own assess- 
ments, but it was like throwing away a 
fortune not tohold on. Having already 
invested so much, we held on; while 
Hobbs took advantage of an opportunity 
to sell out on his own account, continu- 
ing to “manage” for us—John having 
unlimited faith in him. 

The scales began to fall from my eyes. 
I inquired of John if he had entire con- 
fidence in the business capacity of Hobbs, 
and put the question in such a manner 
as to convey an insinuation of his hon- 
esty. 

“ Women don’t know much about these 
things,” said John, and in this there was 
also a covert meaning. Women had 
better attend to their own affairs, was 
implied in the uplifting of the eyebrows 
and shrug of the shoulders. This an- 
noyed me, for I had recently become a 
female suffragist, and could not, and 
would not, be snubbed. 

“It belongs to me, as much as to you, 
my dear, to know the extent of our pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,” I said, with 
unflinching sweetness, in whose honey 
was held at least the sting of one bee. 

“Who said any thing about being em- 
barrassed ?” fired up my amiable liege. 
“Hobbs knows what he is about.” 

“J should rather think he did,” diluted 
with a sigh. Now if there is any thing 
provoking to a man it is one of those 
undefined sighs, bordering on tears, yet 
withheld from this expression by a sense 
of injury and injustice. John was, to 


say the least, nettled, and resolved to 
“kick against the pricks.” 

“Well, then” —viciously—“ if you are 
not satisfied with Hobbs we had better 
go and take charge ourselves,” and with 
that suggestion he left for the office. 
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I felt grieved that our little difference 
of opinion had given rise to any thing so 
nearly a quarrel ; but the idea of a change 
from city to country, which he threw out, 
remained with me, and by the time he 
returned in the evening, was ripened in- 
to a purpose. We wi// go to one or the 
other place, I said inwardly ; it will not 
involve much expense, and John certain- 
ly can manage better than Hobbs. 

I was in an angelic frame of mind 
when he came in to dinner. I enchant- 
ed him by the charming amenity of my 
manners. I was brilliant and agreeable, 
and felt how much I could be as a so- 
cial power if we only had money. A 
friend or two dropped in, and our pleas- 
ant home was irradiated by flashes of 
wit and humor. 

Yankee’s Forge and the mines re- 
ceded from memory, and the star-lit 
present was all-absorbing—but transito- 
ry. The morning brought a consulta- 
tion of ways and means. Business never 
was so dull; assessments continued to 
come in; Hobbs’ tone was not quite so 
confident, and I urged a removal into the 
country. Woman’s reasons: It would 
cost less to live there. We could ignore 
the demands of fashion; sell most of our 
furniture (I wanted more stylish patterns 
when our mines paid); keep a cow and 
chickens; and, in short, have a very 
pleasant time. Ending with: “And see 
to the mines yourself, John, you know; 
you are such a good business man, and 
I really have no faith in Hobbs.” 

Man’s objections: “First place, Bere- 
nice, I may have an opportunity of ris- 
ing in business. We have things com- 
fortable, if not elegant, here; our own 
house and lot. The expense and worry 
of moving is beyond expression, and I 
shall lose in a few months the foothold 
it will take years to regain. I think we 
had better make the first loss the last: 
neglect to pay any more assessments, 
and let the mines go to the ” 

“Oh! John, now don’t swear.” 
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To say I put John through a series of 
rasping little continuances of the subject 
for some months following, is to an- 
nounce the result. We tossed up a 
bright silver quarter. Heads up, the 
Flat; heads down, the Forge. Yankee’s 
Forge won. 


CHAPTER II. 


And now came the reality. Yankee’s 
Forge, as seen ata distance ; the mines 
yielding their precious treasure ; the de- 
lightful freedom from social restraint ; 
glittering ores, cows, bed-rock, chickens, 
sulphurets, cream unlimited, specimens, 
and fresh butter and fruits had given 
our domestic ¢éte-a-tétes for the past few 
weeks rather a conglomerate quality. 
But when John came home, a few days 
after our final decision, and announced, 
in a faltering undertone, that he had sold 
the house, and we would auction off the 
furniture, I felt very much like letting 
go the plow I had so rashly put my 
hand to: all that was so valueless be- 
came suddenly the dearest of our posses- 
sions, and fearful forebodings of break- 
ers ahead took possession of me. Re- 
membering my own urgency, however, 
I held my peace, and even smiled when 
he added: “The deed will be ready for 
signing this afternoon.” 

“Who bought it, John? 
family any children?” 

“Yes, seven.” 

Oh! the ineffable sinking of heart I 
felt as I mentally reviewed these seven 
imps slidtng down the walnut balustrades, 
breaking the trellis - work in the garden, 
pounding nails into the walls, upon which 
to sling school-bags and fishing -rods, 
and, worse than all, leaving the print of 
soiled fingers on the immaculate paint. 
For I did not at all realize that the house 
was no longer ours. In the afternoon 
the purchaser came. A big, bluff, burly 
fellow, who seemed good-natured enough, 
bought the carpets without demurring to 


Have the 
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the price, and told us not to hurry about 
moving, but declined the furniture, on 
the score of “mother (meaning his wife) 
having so many ‘traps,’ he didn’t reckon 
she’d want much. She meant to fetch 
a good many things down with her.” 

“Why, are you from the country?” I 
inquired, feeling a sudden interest in him. 

“Yes, madam, and I wish we’d never 
left San Francisco ; but, you see, mother 
was so bent on going, I gave in. But 
the children don’t have no chances there, 
so I told mother we’d better make a 
break, and come back.” 

“ And how did you like it?” I eagerly 
inquired. 

“Well, I should a liked it better if the 
mines had a paid; but mother she got 
out of conceit of it long ago—she 
couldn’t get nobody to help her to do 
chores, an’ it come mighty hard on the 
old woman. But it ain’t no use to cry 
over spilt milk; and I guess mother’Ill 
be all-fired contented to get sich a nice 
little place as this.” He looked round 
with a satisfied air, and bade me an ab- 
rupt good-by. 

My heart misgave me, but I resolved 
to adopt his proverbial philosophy, and 
busied myself arranging matters for the 
auction sale, which was to take place in 
a day or two. 

I pass over the agony of that day of sale. 
The packing of what we reserved was 
carefully accomplished by an expert, and 
the trouble to us individually was trifling, 
but the expense was fearful. Every box 
and nail, every wisp of straw, every piece 
of bagging and sheet of wrapping paper 
cost money, and I thought if our mines 
yielded in proportion to the aggregate, 
we should soon be rich. 

En route at last. As far as Auburn 
on the railroad ; acquaintances on board, 
and a delightful trip so far. Our spirits 
rose. It was pleasant, after all; though 
after leaving Sacramento the weather 
seemed to get suddenly hot. From Au- 
burn to Yankce’s Forge by stage. To 
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describe the dust and discomfort of this 
September ride is impossible. I had 
never encountered any thing like it. 
Two Chinamen occupied the seat facing 
me, and a woman, who weighed at least 
a ton, spread her fearful ponderosity on 
the middle seat; an Indian girl “pack- 
ed” her baby for her, who enlivened the 
way with sundry yells suggestive of the 
educational influences of his nurse. John 
bore it unflinchingly, and I reverted with 
tender commisseration to the individual 
broiled at the stake, in Fox’s “ Book of 
Martyrs.” The thermometer stood at 
98° as, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
we arrived, weary, vexed, and exhaust- 
ed, at our destination. 

Hobbs had sent “his man” to take a 
house for us —the only one there was to 
let in the place. A hot, low-roofed cot- 


tage, with a cramped porch, and a “back 
lot” stretching unfenced, to use the ex- 
pression of Hobbs’ man, “to ’tother side 


o’ yander post.” A melancholy-lopking 
cow was tied to “yander” post, and a 
few “chickings” (to quote again from 
the man) strayed disconsolately round. 
He had “seen to it that a cookin’ stove 
was put up; also, a mattin’ on the floor ; 
also, (and he jotted off on his fingers the 
various enumerations) ; also, a bedstead, 
though there hadn’t no beddin’ arriv’.” 

I scowled at “the man” who was 
lounging outside; but calling to mind 
how persistently I had urged John to 
move to the country, felt ashamed of my 
ill-temper. Determining not to succumb 
to discouragement, I told a lie on the 
spot: “TI really think I shall like it ever 
so much, John, when I get a bath and 
some of this dust washed off. But where 
is the bath-room ?” 

Hobbs’ man, entering at the moment, 
chimed in: “There ain’t none in the 
house. I kin git a wash-bowl down to 
the store, howsomnever, ef you object 
to the pump.” 

“Oh! dear, no bath-room. John, what 
shall we do?” 
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“T could a tuk a contrac’ to hev one 
made,” said the dreadful man, “ef Hobbs 
had a told me. City folks alwus wants 
’em.”’ 

Hobbs everywhere, evén in the bath- 
tub. I began to feel as if he owned us; 
and the idea of a contract for so small 
an item as a bath-house conveyed a sick- 
ening impression of the smallness of the 
place. Yankee’s Forge. Who was this 
Yankee whose spirit seemed to pervade 
the atmosphere? Nobody knew. Some 
gambler, they said at the hotel, where 
we resolved to stay until we could get 
housekeeping articles from “the Bay,” 
for there were none to be had in the 
place. 

“If you had not insisted upon selling 
all our things, John, now just see how 
easily we could have sent for them; the 
chest of drawers, and the book-case, 
and ——” 

John was rude enough to interrupt 
me: 

“ Mother, what’s the use of crying 
over spilled milk.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Hobbs’ man was a perpetual source 
of annoyance. During our stay at the 
hotel, he undertook to “fix” the cottage 
for us, and called every hour, on the 
smallest pretext. 

Would he furnish tacks for the car- 
pet, or should he have ’em charged? 
There was a good store, an’ he’d guar- 
antee they would trust for ahy job-he 
was a’bossin’. How about the critter? 
Hadn’t she better have mixed feed; an’ 
would I have salt by the pound or the 
bushel? An’ them chickings has flown 
aboard Niles’ fence, and was a’roostin’, 
some on ’em, on to Green’s perches. 
Didn’t I think he’d better buy a Shang- 
hai rooster, so as to keep ’em to hum? 

“Oh! yes; get the Shanghai, by all 
means ;” though it was rather a new idea 
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for the rooster to be considered the do- 
mestic fowl of the family. 

“And how about that mixed feed, 
marm ?” 

I had not the most remote conception 
of a cow’s necessities in the way of 
fodder; but as John had recommend- 
ed, blandly, conciliating manners toward 
Hobbs’ man, as a means of retaining his 
valuable services, I pretended the half- 
and-half recipe was just the thing. 

“He bein’ away, marm, I thought I’d 
best not take any responsibility;” for the 
ogre persisted in alluding to John as a 
mere male, whenever he spoke of him, 
in spite of my invariable 4/r. Blankman. 

Poor John! He was fidgetting over 
the mine. It was badly conducted, he 


thought; and, as finding this out, cost a 
surrender of home for three days and 
nights, and was likely to lead to pro- 
longed absences, I dreaded a more thor- 
ough investigation. Meanwhile, Hobbs’ 
man having, as he considered, settled 


us, and informed me that he had “laid in 
considerable grub, omittin’ butter, as he 
reckoned we’d churn,” concluded to pro- 
ceed to Greaser’s Flat. 

Hobbs had always been a myth to me, 
and I was glad that I should, at last, 
have a realization of him, as a tangibility. 
John’s account of the mine, which I had 
hitherto considered as almost wholly be- 
longing to me, did not give me an exalt- 
ed idea of his capacity as manager ; and 
as he made continual reference to the 
company, when alluding to the one at 
Greaser’s Flat, I thought he had duped 
John into a partnership arrangement 
which would eventually prove ruinous. 

“ Now be sure you receive him pleas- 
antly, Berenice, if he arrives before my 
return. Your surmises regarding him I 
consider unjust, and quite unworthy 
your usual penetration.” 

I promised, with inward reservations. 
Pending his arrival, and during John’s 
absence at the mine—which was six 
miles from Yankee’s Forge—I employed 
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myself in the final arrangement of the 
cottage, and in tutoring the half- grown 
Chinaman, who was our only servant. 
It was a new idea in my household ex- 
perience, but having so frequently heard 
of the adaptiveness of our moon- faced 
population, I felt rather glad of Bridget’s 
abdication in favor of Wo Sin. 

The morning was very lovely which 
beamed upon our first day’s entrance 
into the paper band-box which now con- 
stituted our home. We had decided to 
occupy it immediately upon John’s re- 
turn; and rose at the unprecedented 
hour of 5 A.M., to walk over before the 
weather became unbearably hot. The 
auroral hues of the cloud- picture were 
exquisite; the birds sang sweetly; and 
soft, tremulous sweeps of odorous air 
gently stirred the—dust, which envelop- 
ed us in its stifling atmosphere at every 
footstep. I plowed through it, lifting 
ankle high the dainty white morning 
robe, but wondering no longer at cheap 
calicoes being the prevailing style among 
the few women I had seen. 

As John professed utter ignorance of 
all dairy matter, I volunteered to teach 
Wo Sin the art and mystery of milking. 
Having so often seen it done, I had no 
doubt as to my ability, and, taking down 
the bright tin - pail, bade Wo Sin follow 
me to “yander post,” which, during the 
construction of a shed, continued to be 
Sukey’s temporary home. She was ev- 
idently relishing her compound fodder, 
and did not notice my approach. I 
marched boldly up, and made a sudden 
grab at her full udder, as if it were a mis- 
sionary bag ata church fair. Giving it 
no gentle squeeze, and turning the lac- 
teal fluid in the wrong direction, I had 
the satisfaction of bathing my own face. 
Nor was this all. The creature, irritat- 
ed at the interruption to her morning 
meal, gave a kick, which sent the buck- 
et over the fence, and indented my arm 
with her ungainly hoof. Wo Sin stood 
at a cautious distance, but bearing my 
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discomfiture as though it was the merest 
trifle, I said: “‘ Now you take the bucket 
and milk her.” 

He shook his head. “Me no sabe 
milk; him cow too muchee kick.” 

Nothing would induce the cowardly 
Wo to come to my relief; and I went, 
storming, into John, flushed and soiled, 
and in a positive rage, especially as 
neighbor Niles was peering at me from 
over the way. 

The unwonted sight melted John, not 
into compassion, but into convulsions 
of uncontrollable laughter; and my suf- 
ferings were aggravated by neighbor 
Niles, now fully awake to the scene, 
shouting, as only women in the country 
can shout, “Go ’tother side of her, 
marm; you must always go ’tother side 
of a cow.” And, coming across with 


her own bucket, she soon brought in a 
pail of such foaming whiteness that it 
looked as though a snow-drift had been 


set to rise with yeast. The kindly soul 
strained and put it away, and seeing my 
downheartedness, said, cheerily: “ Nev- 
er mind, you can soon learn, but be sure 
and always go ’tother side.” Whether 
*tother side was right or left, I forgot to 
inquire ; and as the performance had to 
be repeated morning and evening, I men- 
tally resolved taking care of cows was 
out of my sphere, and that if John and 
Wo Sin could not manage the creature, 
I would not. 

John’s evening experience was worse 
than mine of the morning, for Sukey 
seemed aware that she had fallen into 
green hands, and tried her power. If 
John went one side, she turned sheer 
round ’tother. If he got his little stool 
camped down, and bucket ready, the 
merest touch sent her whirling round 
again; and her tail did such good serv- 
ice, as a whip-lash, that he could not 
approach her from behind, while her 
pointed horns were menacingly danger- 
ous, whenever he attempted conciliation 
by “So now, Sukey! whoa, Sukey!” 
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John Blankman, I am proud to say, is 
possessed of an uncommonly amiable 
temper. But he beat that cow. He 
threw clods of dirt at her; he swore 
roundly that she was a d—1 of a brute; 
and I, grateful for the sympathy of the 
morning, peeped through the window- 
blinds and enjoyed my revenge. He 
said he would conquer or sell her. 

He did conquer her, thus demonstrat- 
ing man’s physical superiority over the 
weaker vessel. But it was under good 
neighbor Niles’ tuition. 

“Such a creature as that is worth her 
weight in gold,” quoth she. “ Four gal- 
lons aday! You can make all the but- 
ter you need for present use, and have 
plenty for winter.” 

Milk is nutritious, and can be con- 
verted into a variety of palatable dishes. 
But let any one strain and skim it, and 
prepare it for butter, and the churning 
be a failure, and the weather so hot as 
to curdle it before it is needed for use; 
let any one oversee the scalding of num- 
berless tin-pans, and the ablution of 
buckets and churns—and the gallon 
taken at the door from the city “milk- 
man,” seems infinitely preferable. Liv- 
ing in the country, with help scarce, re- 
duces the romance of keeping one’s own 
cow to a trying reality. 

Wo Sin suggested a pig as a remedy 
for the daily waste which the affluence 
of Sukey rendered necessary; while 
John proposed a foundling asylum. 

John’s levity, however, received a 
check, when Hobbs (to quote from his 
man) put in an appearance. This indi- 
vidual arrived one evening, about ten 
o’clock, having done the odd thirty miles 
between Yankee’s Forge and Greaser’s 
Flat ina “b’huggy” with two “ m’hares,” 
as he called the rather weak-looking team 
in which he came. He was a long, gree- 
dy-looking man, with florid complex- 
ion, and protruding eyes. The shake 
of his hand was decidedly unpleas- 
ant in its clamminess. One of those 
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undefined and shadowy mistrusts crept 
over me in his presence, which incline 
one to a belief in the spiritual theory of 
aura, atmosphere, etc., and are insolu- 
ble by any known rules of moral philos- 
ophy. He talked glibly, but his words 
rattled like dry bones, and he gave skel- 
etonized outlines of things, rather than 
distinct impressions of them. He was 
smart, but not intelligent; quick, but 
without wit; sharp, but not shrewd ; and 
had a strange way of whirling you into a 
vortex, by the rapidity of his utterances, 
till you felt as if he was a moral mael- 
strom, and had effectually sucked you 
in. I could see some evidence, on 
John’s part, to free himself from his 
power, and I rejoiced, as it convinced 
me he was beginning to feel he was in 
danger. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Hobbs. 
The Greaser’s- Flat concern was doing 
splendidly; he had given almost undi- 
vided attention to that. Scientific men 
had assured him there never had been 
a process so complete for the extraction 
of gold, as that which he was at present 
employing. It involved great expense ; 
but—nothing venture nothing have. 

“What scientific men have visited the 
mine?” I inquired. 

“ Numbers, numbers, madam,” (he in- 
variably repeated the first word of his 
sentence); and drawing out of his pocket 
a fine specimen—“ that, Mrs. Blankman, 
is a trifle I brought over for you. It is 
one of the finest we have obtained.” 

The heavy earth, stratified with fibrous 
gold, was, indeed, beautiful; and, as 
Hobbs assured me, was valued at over 
a$r1oo. He presented it as though it was 
an entirely personal gift ; and for the mo- 
ment I forgot that one-fifth of the mine 
only belonged to him, and that, proba- 
bly, $80 of it, at least, would be credited 
to the company. 

Dealing in generalities, it was impos- 
sible to obtain any thing like statistical 
information from him; and yet, he con- 
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trived to throw such an air of veracity 
into his manner, that it was almost impos- 
sible to doubt his word. I did, however; 
and urged John to visit the Greaser’s- 
Flat precinct as soon as possible. 

“The claim at Yankee’s Forge,” I 
mildly observed, “does not come up to 
our expectations.” 

“Indeed, indeed. Well, my dear mad- 
am, I am rejoiced that your excellent 
husband is right here on the spot. It 
will be a great relief to me, and afford 
me an opportunity to further the inter- 
ests of the company in our other claim. 
But, have no fears ; every thing will come 
out right; such material as this’ —and 
he produced a small bottle of blue gravel, 
flecked with minute particles of gold—“is 
evidence of richness. You are, perhaps, 
impatient—the harvest is inevitable ; but 
the honest miner learns to possess his 
soul in patience.” 

The fatigue pleaded by Hobbs, and 
the lateness of the ho ir, precluded at- 
tention to business that night; and the 
next morning John was too busy, forag- 
ing round at the one butcher’s stall for 
provisions, to give much attention to our 
friend before breakfast. The minister 
anda fewof the neighbors were coming— 
self-invited—to spend the day, and my 
hands were full, for Wo Sin was inade- 
quate to the toil of a dinner-party. 

Hobbs was in his glory at breakfast. 
The appetite of a guest is always a mat- 
ter of unconsciousness ; but six cups of 
coffee, “gulped,” rather than swallowed, 
have the effect to awaken observation; 
and the broiled spring-chicken was 
shoveled into his capacious mouth, on 
the pointed knife-blade, with indigestible 
rapidity. 

“For mercy’s sake, do not bring him 
back to dinner,” I whispered to John, as 
they started for the mine. “He is a cor- 
morant.” 

“Oh! that reminds me, Berenice, dear, 
I bought a couple of pigs to-day, and 
Wo Sin can put them in the chicken- 
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house till we get back, and give them 
plenty of sour milk. You need have 
nothing to do with them.” 

“ Of all days in the year to go and get 
pigs, when I’m expecting company, and 
shall need Wo Sin every minute.” 

“Well, my love, I am sorry it so hap- 
pens; but I had to secure them when I 
could.” 

The pastry-cooks and restaurant be- 
long to an older civilization than either 
Greaser’s Flat, or Niles’ Corner; and 
the trying experience of preparing every 
atom of cake, every mold of jelly, pies 
and conserves, soups and salads, falls to 
the lot of the unfortunate giver of par- 
ties, individually. 

“Don’t make the least fuss—we are 
just coming, ‘sociably,’ was the request 
of the lady who planned the visit. But, 
of course, coming from the Bay, it will be 
no effort to you to entertain company ”— 
this by way of compliment; but it con- 
veyed the idea that a San Franciscan 
was supposed to have every thing es- 
pecially nice, the scarcity of material sel- 
dom being taken into consideration. I 
resolved on broiled chicken as my main 
dependence, in the bill of fare, and to 
get these ready was fatiguing to a degree 
I had never experienced. Without the 
opportune help of neighbor Niles, I 
should have been completely discour- 
aged. The dreadful pigs having arrived 
just as Wo Sin had housed the chickens 
for catching, the whole brood got loose 
and scampered over the back lot. Of 
course, the oldest and leanest being un- 
able to run, he succeeded in capturing a 
half dozen of them, cruelly wringing their 
necks, and adding their shrill agonies to 
the tormenting squeals of John’s last pur- 
chase. But neighbor Niles comforted 
me by a prospective of spare-rib and 
sausage, ham and lard, as she beat away 
at the eggs with the energy of despera- 
tion. It was noon, and very hot, before 
preparations were complete, and I was 
just preparing for a good nap, when little 
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Jim Niles appeared at the gate, halloo- 
ing tome: “Here theycome, six of ’em.” 
And as they arrived, panting: “Oh, 
golly; but ain’t mother ’n’ Miss Blank- 
man been a makin’ cake an’ things. Miss 
Blankman said she did hope you wouldn’t 
come till she’d had time to cool off; an’ 
one of the cakes got all smashed a comin’ 
out of the stove, an’ we eat it. You bet, 
it was good!” 

My face was crimson with mortifica- 
tion ; and, notwithstanding the great help 
neighbor Niles had been to me, I could 
have spanked her hopeful heir with ab- 
solute good will; but I managed to ap- 
pear at ease, and slipped out to make my 
toilet, as soon as possible, after receiving 
them. 

Society in most of the mountain towns 
resolves itself into an annihilation of all 
social distinctions. Education, wealth, 
and culture, meet on common grounds, 
ignorance, impecuniosity, and coarse- 
ness. The saloon-keeper and the gam- 
bler are on a par with the merchant and 
the lawyer. The daughters of the cler- 
gyman and the physician have no greater 
social advantages than the servant-girls 
who wait upon them. The names of 
Thomas, Richard, and Henry, rapidly 
assimilate with those of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. Inthe ball-room, the vis-a-vis 
of the mistress is frequently the maid. 
Democracy rules; yet, gentle breeding 
shows itself in individual reticence, and 
that nameless quality of self-assertion 
evident to feeling only. 

The minister of the parish had orig- 
inally been brought up to a trade. A 
sudden conversion to the Methodist 
faith, awakened in him an ambition to 
go on a circuit; and, after the usual for- 
mula of the anxious bench, experience- 
meetings, and love-feasts, he attained 
the climax of an appointment to preach. 
Widow Bedott’s “Elder Sniffles” was 
no caricature, in consideration of his 
style of handling the Scriptures. His 
weeping capacity would have turned a 
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mill- wheel. He had no need to pray 
that his eyes might become fountains of 
water, for the unpleasant moldiness of 
his appearance indicated a continual 
state of dampness. To-day, perspira- 
tion took the place of tears, though lit- 
tle Mrs. Murray—a young married lady, 
recently from New York—assured me 
privately that he would be primed for a 
good, wholesome cry after supper. 

The ice once broken, individual traits 
displayed themselves: the minister in- 
dulged in premonitory sniffs, and Han- 
nah Jane Parrott said she’d found out all 
about the young man in tights, who was 
waiting on the Smith girls. This sub- 
ject discussed, it was remembered that 
I had not been formally introduced to 
Phebe Nash. She was called “pecul- 
iar;” and, if her dress were index to her 
character, I quietly resolved not to pur- 
sue the acquaintance. She was not pos- 
itively dowdy, yet her tumbled drab-silk, 
and the coarse, tan-colored net she wore 


over her black hair, were careless and 


ungraceful. “From Coon County, way 
out West, Sister Blankman,” said the 
minister. ‘Sister Nash, relate some of 
your experiences. She lectures, Sister 
Blankman.” 

“Go on, Sister Nash; don’t be bash- 
ful.” And with alternate encourage- 
ment to Sister Nash, and little explana- 
tory phrases to me, he worked the com- 
pany into a fever of anxiety to “hear all 
about it?” The result was, ofcourse, a 
dead failure, succeeding an awful pause. 
Poor Nash seemed all “net”: and the 
wide, cotton bobbin-collar, the old-fash- 
ioned knitted mitts without fingers, the 
open-work stockings, and the big, twine 
pudding-bag she was making, suggested 
the idea, as she looked askance at the 
minister, that she was a fisher of men. 
Merry little Mrs. Murray adroitly pun- 
ned on her occupation, though she was 
too obtuse to perceive it. Neighbor 
Niles said, “Ah! indeed;” or “To be 
sure,” in a variety of accents, determin- 
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ately non-committal. Mrs. Mosher, who 
prided herself on her musical abilities, 
had the air of a Hussar, and with loud- 
voiced coarseness quite silenced the pip- 
ing of Mrs. Bradcourt, who, I afterward 
ascertained, had planned this visit, by 
way of celebrating the ninth anniversary 
of her wedding-day, bringing with her 
Charlotte Corday and Beatrice Cenci, 
and leaving her other six children to 
take care of themselves. Mrs. Murray 
informed me that Judge Slocum had 
been solicited to name the twins; and, 
as the Bradcourts had squatted on his 
land, she supposed he had wreaked his 
vengeance on their defenseless heads in 
these names. Familiarly, they were Cord 
and Chench, and were by no means 
cherubs. A thin, little woman was pre- 
sented as “our druggist’s wife,” who 
looked as though she had been the vic- 
tim of every variety of pill flesh is heir 
to, so sallow was her complexion. The 
goodness of neighbor Niles was never 
more conspicuous than in harmonizing 
the elements which I should have failed 
to assimilate, for my memory woul re- 
cur to the last charming evening we had 
spent in San Francisco. But the ladies 
exerted themselves as much to make me 
feel at home as though I were the guest; 
and when supper-time came, to my great 
surprise, they left the minister alone, 
and, following me into the kitchen, 
“sot” the table, brdiled the chickens, 
cut the cake, etc.; Wo Sin, standing 
with open mouth to watch them, saying 
to me: “ What for so much woman come 
him kitchen? You no sabe cook!” 
The minister asked an elaborate bless- 
ing, and mopped up his tears with a big 
bandanna handkerchief, while Chench 
made dabs at the cottage-cheese, and 
Cord beat a tattoo on my best China 
with a spoon. Phebe Nash queried 
whether the ointment on them chickens 
was made out of butter or lard. Mrs. 
Bradcourt was so solicitous to cram the 
twins, that between her intermittent cups 
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of tea she chewed up sponge-cake, and 
fed them pigeon-wise. And so the meal 
came to a fizis, just as John returned, 
for he had requested me not to wait for 
him. 

“Where is Hobbs?” was my first 
question. 

“ His b’huggy b’hroke, and his m’hares 
stalled, and I have had to walk ten miles 
—confound him! Oh! I beg your par- 
don,” seeing the minister frown. 

“Human nature is weak, my friend. 
He chastiseth whom He loveth, and 
these light afflictions lead to eternal 
weights of glory.” 

It was an exasperating remark to a 


man who already felt his burdens too ’ 


heavy. But John was genuinely polite, 
and endured the minister, probably as 
conducive to the coming weight of 
glory. 

They went at last: Cord and Chench 
obdurately refusing to be protected from 
the cool night-air, and fighting rebell- 
iously with cloak and hat-strings ; Phebe 
Nash having secured the recipe for the 
chicken ointment, and Mrs. Mosher the 
opportunity to sing. 

I piled up a basket of eatables for Jim 
Niles and Sandy Crup; and, shutting 
the door upon the last guest, turned 
upon John and said, severely, “Those 
pigs came,” as if their arrival was the 
last feather in the back-breaking pro- 
cess. 

John’s reply was foreign to the sub- 
ject: 

“TI believe stat Hobbs is a rascal, 
Berenice. The men tell me they have 
not been paid for some time, and every 
thing is at loose ends.” 

“What does Hobbs say?” 

“He is plausible, and makes the worst 
appear the better reason. He wishes to 
defer matters. But I am determined to 
push inquiries.” 


Six months —a year—passed away; 
and onc fine morning in October, Hobbs 
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was among the missing. The funds 
of the company were at the lowest ebb. 
It was ascertained that the mine at 
Greaser’s Flat had been mortgaged by 
the fraudulent manager far beyond its 
value, and affairs looked discouragingly 
blue. 

John’s immediate supervision had ren- 
dered that at Yankee’s Forge remuner- 
ative. But expenses were so heavy, re- 
pairs were so frequently demanded, and 
money was obtained at such high rates 
of interest, that the pecuniary realiza- 
tions were small, in comparison with the 
fortunate investments he had frequent 
opportunities of making at the Bay. 

I felt as if we were deteriorating every 
day, from the want of moral instruction, 
and intellectual stimulus. Slang phras- 
es no longer shocked me, and I became 
accustomed to habits of expression which 
were unrefined and inelegant. Music 
was negiected, and the only drawings I 
devoted my time to, were caricatures, 
for I meant to prepare, as a Christmas 
present for John, an illustrated manu- 
script, to be entitled “Cream ”—a coun- 
try sketch, embodying my domestic mis- 
haps—which were amusing in the ab- 
stract, but demoralizing to my amiabil- 
ity. 

Realities pressed hard upon us both; 
but we were young and hopeful, and 
found many redeeming points in the life 
we had chosen. We thoroughly enjoy- 
ed the mountain air; and tramping over 
the hills, gun in hand, beside John, 
shooting quail and rabbits, or galloping 
with him on my fleet little pony, had be- 
come a daily exercise. The longing to 
return to the city was less unfortunate ; 
and, but for an accident, we might still 
have been indulging in great expecta- 
tions at Yankee’s Forge. 

Neighbor Niles had promised to lend 
her ready help when killing-time came. 
The first pig had been sold, and replaced 
by another, who waxed fat as his end 
drew near. 
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Hobbs’ man having returned to the 
Forge, we hired him to butcher the poor 
thing ; and after a day spent at the mine, 
we came back, to find the corpse stretch- 
ed from a rafter in the barn, with a 
ghastly slit cut lengthwise through its 
carcass, and a corn-cob inserted tantal- 
izingly across its mouth. 

“Miss Niles said as how she’d be 
over in the mornin’, ma’am, an’ I’ll see 
that she’s cut up.” Of course, he meant 
the pig; but Hobbs’ man was not choice 
in his modes of expression. 

Alas for human expectations! In the 
morning Jim Niles was struggling with 
cholera morbus, and the pain drew the 
confession from him that he and Sandy 
Crup had feasted on canned lobster, a 
big slice of fruit-cake, cheese and olives, 
which they had buried, after his mar’s 
last Dorcas meetin’, down by the grave- 
yard; the sepulchral flavor of which 
rather upset Jim, but left Sandy no bil- 
ious twinges. The poor little chap was 


brought round at last, and, in constant 
attention to him, I had quite forgotten 
the dead thing at home waiting to be 


converted into winter stores. A severe 
indisposition prostrated Mrs. Niles, and 
I searched Yankee’s Forge over for 
“help,” remembering “mother” having 
to do all her own chores, with fearful 
forebodings of disappointment. The on- 
ly woman in the place who went out I 
had mortally offended by not asking to 
partake at my table when I employed 
her, and Hobbs’ man had gone up to the 
canon for a week, having first “cut her 
up.” 

Fragments of pork were laid out in 
every conceivable shape in the kitchen 
—nhams, shoulders, head and feet, chine 
and spare rib; slices of white fat were 
piled in a tub, and a large iron caldron 
had been borrowed from the butcher to 
“bile down the lard.” 

“Ts this all one pig, John?” 

“Certainly, my dear. I always told 
you how profitable it was to keep a hog!” 
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“‘T wish we had continued to keep her, 
then, for I’m sure I don’t know how to 
cure her, now she is dead.” 

An idea seized my good liege: “You 
make the lard and sausage, and the 
butcher can do all the rest.” 

“That is just it; all we have to do is 
to melt the fat and put plenty of sage in 
the sausage.” 

Wo Sin began to gather up what was 
to be sent to the butcher, while I took 
pride in the thought that I was quite 
equal to the preparation of the rest. A 
large package of pulverized herbs hung 
in the store-room, and carefully select- 
ing one, marked “sage,” I awaited the 
chopped meat, with which my handy 
Chinaman ere long returned. Empty- 
ing the contents of the package into it, 
with abundance of salt and pepper, I 
made little cakes of sausage, with con- 
fidence in their excellence, directing 
them cooked for supper, and leaving the 
lard for next morning’s work. 

“T hope you are hungry, John. We 
are going to have sausage for supper, 
and I’ve sent some to neighbor Niles, 
and to the minister, and all round; we 
have such a quantity.” 

“Hungry as a hunter,” was the re- 
sponse, as the sizzle from the frying- 
pan and the smell of coffee permeated 
the whole house. 

We sat down. A successful achieve- 
ment in culinary matters was always an 
event to nie, for in this respect I was 
self-made, and had as much complacency 
as a self-made man. 

Phebe Nash came in as we drew up 
to the table, and I urged her to stay, for 
she was such a tattler I knew she would 
tell how good they were, and I had not 
forgotten her enjoyment of the chicken 
gravy, we had ever since called “oint- 
ment.” 

John helped liberally, and I watched 
for his verdict. 

It was given in a sudden contortion 
of countenance, followed by a spasmodic 
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heave, which induced a precipitate re- 
treat. Phebe tasted, and followed, though 
I thought it strange she should run after 
my husband in that way. But I heard 
John exclaim: “Tansy and rue! by all 
that’s good.” Uplifting my morsel on 
the fork, I exercised my sense of smell- 
ing upon the aspiration of the day. 
Tansy and Rue, sure enough. And the 
bitterness did not culminate here. My 
rapid thought dwelt for an instant on 
each neatly-covered dish I had sent 
round with my compliments, and im- 
agination pictured the commisserating 
tones of—‘“ Poor Mrs. Blankman! she 
never did know any thing about cook- 
ing’;” or, “That’s what comes of bein’ 
literary ;” or, worse still, “‘’Tis no won- 
der Blankman don’t make a gvod livin’ 
with a woman always drawin’ and paint- 
in’, and leavin’ things about the house 
to her Chinaman.” I thought I should 
sink, and although John tried to cover 
my mortification, it was evident his ap- 
petite for home-made sausage was gone 
forever. 

I flew to the pantry to inspect the 
herb-bag. There was the sage neatly 
marked, while a significant “ R” remain- 
ed on the torn wrapper containing what 
was left of my seasoning. 

“Only a mistake. Don’t you feel glad 
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it was not poison?” was the charitable 
comment of neighbor Niles. But no 
one else alluded to sausage in my pres- 
ence, and the empty dishes were return- 
ed without thanks. 

The lard ruined us, or liberated us, I 
have scarcely made up my mind which. 
At all events, it ended the experiment 
of living in the country, and was the 
indirect cause of John selling out his 
mining interests at Yankee’s Forge. 

Wo Sin had set it away in an immense 
crock to cool, and finding tin cans more 
easily managed, I told him to melt and 
pour itintothem. The process was go- 
ing on. But just as he was dipping the 
first ladleful into his can, I happened to 
jostle against him. The oily fluid touch- 
ed the stove, and leaped into flame, 
kindling that in the large caldron. 

To rush to the door.and scream 
“Fire! fire!” was the instinct of a mo- 
ment. Men, buckets, water, confusion, 
dust, and smoke, answered my cry; but 
in less than fifteen minutes John and I 
stood over a smoldering ruin—homeless. 

The dear fellow’s arms were round 
me, and I resolved, as I leaned upon 
the manly breast that had always been 
my earthly strength and shelter, that as 
long as God spared us to each other I 
would not “cry over spilled milk.” 





THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


TRETCHING from the Peninsula 

of Alaska, across the meridian, to 

the eastern longitude of near one hun- 

dred and seventy-two degrees, is the re- 

markable range of mountain - peaks that 

emerge from the ocean in every fantas- 

tic form of volcanic upheaving, and which 

were named by the early Russian dis- 
coverers the Aleutian Islands.* 





* Conflicting statements are made as to the origin 
of the name Aleufian, but we have been assured by 


They are divided into four groups. 
The easternmost —the Blish - ny —em- 
braces Atton, Agatton, and Semitchi Isl- 





an experienced and intelligent gentleman, who was 
one of the captains in the Russian-American Com- 
pany’s service, that when the Russians first met and 
conversed with the natives, they inquired the name of 
the newly-discovered land, and were answered by 
them, Ale-gui-re, meaning “ What is that?” Al- 
though at the time the Russians were ignorant of the 
purport of the reply, still they gave the name to the 
islands, which was afterward perverted into Aleutian, 
the present name. 
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ands. Xvis-see, or Rat Islands, include 
Great Kyske, Little Kyske, Amchatka, 
and Semisopochnoy, or the island of the 
seven volcanoes. Those of the Andrea- 
mov group are Tanaya, Adakh, ‘Atkha, 
Amla, and Segouam. The cluster call- 
ed the Fox /slands are fourteen in num- 
ber, with many unnamed islets and rocks 
about them. The four largest are Oum- 
nak, Ounalaska, Akovtan, and Ouna- 
mak. Of the whole extended chain — 
which appears as if expanding to link the 
continents into communion—only eleven 
are inhabited. Farthest west is Atton, 
with a purely native settlement, nestled 
behind a rocky reef along its northern 
shore, where dwell some 220 souls. Ag- 
atton, of nearly the same extent as Atton, 
lies near it, but is only the temporary 
abiding place of a few fur-hunters, who 
resort to its shores in quest of game. 
Farther eastward is Atkah, with its ex- 
tinct volcano that rises to the height of 
five thousand feet. A fine harbor opens 
on the western shore of the island, on 
the northern side of which is a narrow 
point of low land, where the natives’ huts 
are literally planted. Another hamlet is 
found on the eastern shore of Atkah, 
swelling the number of inhabitants to 
three hundred. The narrow Island of 
Aamla is in close proximity, but only 
two forlorn dwellings are there, tenant- 
ed by a half-dozen secluded mortals. 
The large Island of Oumnak has 
about 220 men, women, and children 
living in two villages, situated on oppo- 
site shores. Then comes the still larger 
one, named Ounalaska, which is the 
most thickly populated of the whole ar- 
chipelago. Six villages are scattered 
around its shores, the largest of which 
is IRiouliouk. The whole population of 
the island number over five hundred. 
Oundalga, Akoon, Antanak, and Tegal- 
da have a few families living upon each 
of them. Ounamak is the most eastern 
and the largest of all, still it maintains 
only six or eight families, who live near 
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its eastern extremity, near to the main 
land. 

The passages dividing the islands into 
groups —which are most frequented by 
navigators—are Ounamak, Akootan, and 
Amontka. Heavy and continuous fogs 
prevail in these high latitudes, and many 
a captain who, with his ship, has groped 
for days or weeks about the obscured 
shores, at last finds that he has already 
passed through some dangerous chan- 
nel, not knowing when the transit was 
made. More frequently, however, ves- 
sels sail in and out the broad entrance 
of Ounamak; for, should the fog-cloud 
settle, the majestic peak of Shishaldin- 
sky will be seen to the eastward—a high, 
glistening beacon, sending forth wreaths 
of smoke and steaming vapor, as it were 
to assure the anxious mariner of his true 
pathway—where meet the waters of both 
sea and ocean. 

A few small firs, brought many years 
since to Ounalaska, by the Russian- 
American Company, were planted in a 
sheltered valley. They are of the scrub- 
by species, so often met with in New 
England, growing in open land. It is 
supposed by many that the climate or 
soil is not suited to the growth of tim- 
ber. Be that as it may, the trees here 
mentioned are as thrifty as those of the 
same kind found growing in their native 
soil. 

Not a tree, however, grows spontane- 
ously throughout the whole extent of 
these broken isolations of rock, and 
earth, but a humid climate, promotes a 
rank growth of vegetation wherever the 
grasses or flowering plants can find soil 
to nourish them; so that, when sailing 
along the crazy shores, from point to 
point, during the warm season, many 
valleys and hill-sides are seen clothed in 
vivid green, contrasting pleasantly with 
the deep-brown cliffs that are everywhere 
met with, overhanging the coasts. These 
cliffs are the homes of the sea-birds and 
ravens, whose noisy pratings over their 
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young broods mingle with the din of the 
surf, as it dashes among the rocks and 
caverns. 

By a glance at the map, it will be seen 
that Ounalaska is one of the central isl- 
ands, and it possesses more natural ad- 
vantages than any one of the others, 
having several harbors well sheltered, 
and easy of ingress and egress. That 
of Illiouliouk may be called an interposit 
for the whole Aleutian chain, as well as 
for various trading-posts about the main 
coast of Alaska bordering on Behring 
Sea. The entrance to IIliouliouk is 
through the broad bay of Ounalaska. 
The outer headlands to this fine sheet 
of water are Cape Cheerfield to the east, 
and Cape Kalekhta to the west, which 
is also the western boundary of Akootan 
Pass. 

It was a dismal, foggy morning the 
first time we were entering the bay, 
anxiously working with steam and sail 
toward the port, and it was only when 
we closed in with the coast that it be- 
came visible; then, in an instant, the 
fog seemed to break in every direction, 
loitering here and there in clouds, over 
hill and vale, which added much to the 
wild effect of the varied scenery. As we 
glided inland, the steeple-shaped rock, 
called “the Bishop’s Nose,” was seen 
standing out like a sentinel from the ab- 
rupt point near Cape Kalekhta, which is 
a sure mark for the harbor. About the 
shores, on all sides, the land is high and 
broken into changing steeps, or sloping 
hills, and rolling valleys, covered with 
the peculiar verdure that so rapidly ad- 
vances in spring time, below the snow- 
line, in these cool regions. Its almost 
dazzling tints are shed on land and wa- 
ter; even its reflection was plainly seen 
on the wet sides of our ship that were 
still glittering from the effects of the 
high seas in the offing. 

Behind the Island of Amaknak is the 
village of Illiouliouk, which is built upon 
a low tongue of land, bounded by the 
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bay on one side, and a rivulet— whose 
source is at the bases of the back 
mountains—on the other. A descrip- 
tion of Illiouliouk and its people may be 
regarded as an approximate sketch of 
native life upon all the inhabited islands 
about which we are writing. The Greek 
Church is the most conspicuous struct- 
ure of the settlement; the main part is 
about thirty feet square, with a cupola 
and cross above, and wings, or porches, 
extend from each end. The rear one is 
the sanctum; the other forms the en- 
trance below; while above is suspended 
a chime of bells, whose silvery peals 
echo among the hills on Saturdays and 
Sundays, when all assemble for their 
habitual worship. In the church- yard 
lay the deceased dignitaries who, in past 
times, participated in all the ceremonies, 
which appear to be imbued with a deep 
solemnity among these humble Chris- 
tians. We once had an opportunity of 
witnessing the burial of one of the dea- 
cons. The Aleutian priest, with his as- 
sistants, dressed in their clerical robes, 
conducted the obsequies, while all the 
congregation gathered around to join in 
the last sacred rites bestowed on the one 
who had departed for the land of spirits. 
The assemblage was a motley one, of all 
ages and both sexes: the males were 
dressed in common, coarse, European 
clothing, and the women and children in 
calicoes and plaids, with shawls of bright 
colors, or long, blue tunics, with hoods, 
or bandannas covering their heads. We 
had just time to see the coffin, as it was 
placed in the grave. It was covered 
with black silk; rows of tinseled hearts 
lined its sides, and upon the top lay a 
white cross. As the remains were slow- 
ly lowered, the priest hcld an emblem 
of the Saviour over the grave, and, op- 
posite, two assistants elevated lighted 
candles ; then they sang a funeral dirge, 
in which all the attendants joined, fre- 
quently making the sign of the cross on 
their heads and breasts, and bowing 
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low, as if in contrite submission. After 
a pause, they again sang, and bowed in 
solemn reverence, when all became still. 
A deacon then received the cross from 
the priest, who, with a spade in his own 
hands, threw the first earth back into 
the grave; then, in turn, the deacons 
and all the members of the church did 
likewise, and the ceremonies closed. 
The lay members of the church, how- 
ever, who have ended their career in 
this world, are borne to the cemetery, a 
mile distant. We strolled through a 
rank growth of herbage to visit the 
place, and found it upon the summit of 
a broad hill, overlooking a pretty lake 
that reflected the snowy peaks high 
above it. The graves were scattered 
promiscuously, though marked by cross- 
es, or headstones of different designs ; 
all in some manner exhibited emblems 
of the faith. 

The huts of the natives are ranged on 
both sides of the church, back from the 
beach, while the stores and houses of 
the merchants, as well as the domicile of 
the priest, are in front, with a walk be- 
tween them andthe bayshore. The first- 
named are of the usual construction, the 
frames being composed of drift-wood and 
whale ribs, then covered with layers of 
turf, which give the finish to the exterior ; 
adding a glass window of half a dozen 
seven-by-nine panes, and a low, narrow 
door, where one must stoop and contract 
in every way to avoid coming in contact 
with the sides of the passage. Inside, 
the habitations are divided into two, 
sometimes three apartments, the best 
one being usually lined, or sealed, with 
planks, which are made clean by frequent 
scrubbing, or they are covered with pa- 
per. The floors are plentifully strewn 
with dried grass —a sort of thatch —im- 
parting a degree of warmth and comfort 
when compared with the cold, moist earth. 
Many of the huts are supplied with small 
stoves, since their occupants have be- 


come a mite Amcricanized. The outer 
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room, or kitchen, is the place of all work: 
the cooking is done over a smoldering 
fire of drift-wood, or of the dried vegeta- 
ble roots gathered among the hills, the 
smoke ascending through an aperture 
overhead, in lieu of a chimney. The 
Aleute’s fare is quite simple, being chief- 
ly fish, and the flesh and fat of the whale ; 
hence, but few cooking utensils are need- 
ed: a kettle or two, with a frying- pan, 
are among the most important, not ex- 
cepting the sam-o-var, for preparing tea. 
Crockery abounds with them, however ; 
and many other household articles are 
coming into use as they are brought more 
or less in contact with civilization. Many 
of their earthen cabins are now furnished 
with ordinary beds, tables, chairs, and, 
in some instances, a bureau and mirror ; 
almost invariably each dwelling is decor- 
ated with Connecticut clocks, some hav- 
ing two or three by way of variety, their 
time-keeping being of secondary im- 
portance. 

There are about fifty native houses in 
Illiouliouk, and sixteen stores and dwell- 
ing-places occupied by the whites, sev- 
eral of which were built by the Russian- 
American Company long ago, and look 
more antique than the native huts, being 
very low, of one story, and thatched, 
hip roofs, with hempen net-work drawn 
over them to prevent the wind from blow- 
ing away the grassy covering. These 
Company buildings passed into the hands 
of Messrs. Hutchinson, Kohl & Co. 
about the time the country came under 
United States rule, and are still occu- 
pied by their agents. Other new build- 
ings have sprung up, for the use of sev- 
eral traders who have permanent agents 
established there. 

The valuable furs of the otters are the 
great source of wealth with the Aleu- 
tians. These are eagerly bartered for 
by the traders. Several varieties of fox- 
skins are also bought. The season for 
hunting the animals is from April to Sep- 
tember. 
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The hunting expeditions are organized 
with seldom less than six boats in a fleet, 
generally two men in each daidarkas. 
After going through with their unvarying 
religious offerings, they start out for their 
severally chosen grounds, where they 
patiently pursue the animals from day to 
day, subsisting on what fjsh they may 
take, or, if hard pushed, eating the flesh 
of the otter. All the animals are taken 
with the frail native spear, the use of fire- 
arms being prohibited. One can easily 
imagine the patient effort that must be 
exerted to capture the objects of pursuit ; 
and occasionally an unfortunate hunter 
comes back to his home, after months of 
tedious watchfulness and exposure, with- 
out obtaining a single skin. We once 
saw a small party return after a suc- 
cessful season’s hunting. Six “ skin- 
boats” were in the band, each paddled 
by two persons (frequently a father and 
his son will go in the same canoe), who 
impatiently dashed along with their 
double-blades as they neared the shore. 
On landing, they all, with one exception, 
quickly alighted and hauled their cockle- 
shell boats upon the beach, amid the 
greetings of their families and friends. 
It was easily seen who had been the fort- 
unate ones in the chase—they moved 
about with a peculiar air of self-satisfac- 
tion, and would haul out from the holds 
of the datdarkas the rich peltries, toss- 
ing them, with a gesture of independence, 
to their wives and children, who conveyed 
them to their cabins, where every thing 
seemed full of joy and welcome. But 
one poor fellow landed in silence; he 
slowly raised himself out of the cramped 
position in his craft, then stepped out to 
haul it up; but he hesitated, as if pon- 
dering in despair. His wife was near, 
striving to console him; but he paid lit- 
tle heed; at last, the two dragged the 
unlucky boat “high and dry,” where it 
was rummaged for the useless spears and 
a few personal effects, which were gath- 
ered up in silence, and, with dejected 
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mien, both padded to their cheerless 
abode —for the husband had taken no 
sea - otters. 

Our sympathies were aroused in be- 
half of the luckless pair; and not until 
then did we fully appreciate the benevo- 
lent practice among these honest island- 
ers, of giving to those in needl. 

The “otter season” being over, then 
comes the time for preparing to pass the 
long winter. Shoals of salmon and her- 
ring at different seasons resort to the 
islands. These are taken in nets; and 
codfish, with many other smaller varie- 
ties, are caught with hook andline. The 
fishing is exclusively the work of the 
men; but the women prepare the fish for 
winter food, which is chiefly done by 
drying. For this purpose scaffolds are 
built, covered with thatch, under which 
the fish are hung to protect them from 
the fog and rain. Drift-wood is gathered 
by the men and boys ; but the collecting 
of the fibrous and vegetable roots, which 
are dried for fuel also, is the work of the 
women. Provision having been made for 
the rigorous months, the men pass their 
time till spring in trapping foxes (which 
abound among the mountains); or they 
remain within their huts, having little to 
occupy their time or mind by day. At 
night, however, both old and young often 
go forth to a neighbor’s house to join in 
a general jubilee, passing the long even- 
ing in dancing and drinking guass (a 
sort of sour beer, made so strong by fer- 
mentation as to cause intoxication when 
used to excess), of which they are very 
fond. As the winter wanes, the men 
again prepare for the aquatic summer 
hunt ; and thus their years of life pass on. 

When taking a general view of the 
Aleutians, one can not but admire their 
honesty, to which is joined a deep-rooted 
observance of religious duties, as well as 
a generous feeling toward each other; 
especially the fortunate toward the un- 
fortunate. Indeed, they appear as if 
prone to do right, and possessed of hearts 
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in which there is but little guile. This 
is well illustrated in the choice of their 
Chiefs (Zyonis), who are selected and 
elected solely on account of their qualifi- 
cations to govern, and to deal justly with 
all ; and should they prove unfaithful, they 
are removed for cause. They have, too 
—we are informed—a great desire for 
advancement in civilization and educa- 
tion. This is particularly the case with 
the more intelligent, and it is said many 
of the children are apt scholars. 

A Zyone on one of the islands engaged 
the Captain of a trading vessel to take his 
son (ten years old) to “the States,” to be 
educated. “For,” said the old Chief, ‘I 
am anxious that my boy should learn En- 
glish, so as to be able to speak the same 
tongue as the nation under whose rule we 
have come.” So the father placed in the 


hands of the guardian-Captain an ample 
supply of sea-otter skins to defray the 
necessary expenses, and the vessel de- 
parted with its native passenger for the 


land of knowledge, touching at Ounalas- 
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ka on its way. Atthat place, Mr. B.,one 
of the Government agents, saw much of 
the lad, who was already applying him- 
self to study, and frequently asked the 
proper pronunciation of different words. 
In conversation, at one time, the boy re- 
marked: “ You must beavery old man?” 
“Why so?” “Because,” replied the 
boy, “when my grandfather was sixty, his 
beard was one inch long, and your’s is 
more than six times that length, so you 
must beat least three hundred and sixty.” 

Whatever may be the future career of 
this peculiar people, whose origin is a 
question (probably from the Japanese— 
fishermen and sailors providentially cast 
upon the remote shores by the boisterous 
elements which sweep over the North 
Pacific and Behring Sea, or drifted thith- 
er by the strong currents, which, as yet, 
are but little known), they may be regard- 
ed asa race, though ignorant, having but 
comparatively few vices, and who are 
capable and worthy of becoming Ameri- 
can citizens. 
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Cast on the water by a careless hand, 
Day after day the winds persuaded me: 
Onward I drifted till a coral tree 
Stayed me among its branches, where the sand 
Gathered about me and I slowly grew, 
Fed by the constant sun and the inconstant dew. 


The sea-birds build their nests against my root, 
And eye my slender body’s horny case. 
Widowed within this solitary place 

Into the thankless sea I cast my fruit ; 


Joyless I thrive, for no man may partake 
Of all the store I bear and harvest for his sake. 


No more I hear the kisses of the morn; 
The harsh winds rob me of the life they gave ; 
I watch my tattered shadow in the wave 
And hourly droop and nod my crest forlorn, 
While all my fibres stiffen and grow numb 
Beck’ning the tardy ships, the ships that never come! 
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E know from private records that 


in the early days no stream in 


California was more beautiful than the 
Yuba River. Throughout the valley it 
was fringed with majestic oaks, most of 
them evergreen, and with stately syca- 
mores, not less striking, many of them, 
than those which adorn so many Oriental 
countries. Its water was clear and lim- 
pid as that of a mountain brooklet. Flow- 
ers of every hue and shape looked down 
upon it from green, grassy banks that 
bordered it. The hare and the antelope 


slept in the shade of its pleasant trees, 
and birds of many kinds made music 
among their branches. 


Little danger 
then from miasmatic vapors, or from en- 
croaching waters. The native and the 
miner that slept upon its banks, did so un- 
disturbed by any occasion of fear from it. 
From the base of the foot-hills to its 
junction with the Feather River, it was 
one unvaried scene of beauty. 

But change came to it. Gold glim- 
mered from its sand -bars, and was dis- 
covered in the hills and gulches reaching 
down to it, and man forgot the beauty of 
Nature, or, rather, he did not choose to 
remember it. Ile saw a hundred fort- 
unes in its sparkling sands and red-clay 
banks; and when the former were rob- 
bed of their treasure, he sprang at the 
latter with strong and vigorous purpose. 
They soon sank to the level of the water’s 
edge. Years came and went, to find the 
miner still at his post. He had grown 
rich. The long sought-for “ 1] Dorado” 
was under his feet. He had gold in the 
cabin, gold in the banks, gold in the 
sluices; and even the beautiful river had 
turned golden in sympathy with him. 

Meanwhile, the river was having its 


history. Year after year it was fed with 
the débris of the miner’s enterprise. It 
crept slowly but surely up. Old Jand- 
marks were swept out of existence, and 
new ones had to be followed by others 
yet newer. The cataracts changed to 
rapids, and the rapids to slow, turbid cur- 
rents. The river was being thwarted of 
its birthright; it had made no bargain 
like Esau: would it be unjust to retali- 
ate? It did retaliate. It grew furious 
with the spring rains and the snow water 
melted from the mountaintops. It leaped 
upon the gray cabin of the miner, and 
swept it seaward. It tore down the 
bridges he had made across it, and the 
many sluices he had placed along its 
banks. It finally shot through the banks 
which tried in vain to bind it, carrying 
disaster or absolute ruin to all that stood 
within the sweep of its waters. 

And the miner, looking on, half-smil- 
ing and half-wondering, called it a pretty 
freak of Nature, always to be expect- 
ed at certain intervals; not a thing to 
cause surprise or discouragement. Nev- 
er was man more mistaken; for the next 
year came, and though the winter was 
milder, the river performed the same un- 
pleasant antics. And so on, year after 
year, until it had set the stamp of ruin 
on every thing in the valley. 

With the discovery of gold in the foot- 
hills, and along that portion of the river 
near them, a city had been started, known 
by the name of Marysville, and situated 
near its junction with the Feather River. 
A city with large hopes and energies, be- 
cause every thing seemed to promise that 
they should not be fruitless. And every 
man who was interested in city property, 
during the inclusive years from 1351 to 
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1854, might well be flattered with the pros- 
pect before him, for the city was the base 
of supplies for all the mining region about 
it; and, seemingly, not soon to be troub- 
led with a rival. And the miner worked, 
and the city took his gold-dust, jubilant 
over the enormous profit on supplies they 
exchanged for it; always complacent, 
always obliging, because they had little 
reason to be otherwise. And the miner 
worked, and the city thanked hint for his 
energy: wished his numbers were in- 
creased, and his means for producing 
treasure were doubly multiplied ; and all 
the while he was too powerful for them— 
rapidly ruining them, although they saw 
it not. 

They did not see the compact that Na- 
ture had made with one of her elements, 
aided by the miner’s industry, to ruin 
them. She had made it strong and well ; 
and they read it with strange foreboding 
thought as the water one terrible winter 
night sweptin upon them. Clearer writ- 


ing they did not need on that following 
morning, to tell them that gain must be 


natural, or it will be offensive. Yet the 
compact stood, and the city knew of it; 
but was careless enough not to heed it. It 
was flooded again, and again; and each 
time the city was not only advised of its 
coming, but refused to spend means for 
thwarting the river’s ruinous purposes. 
It lived in ruin, and knew or heeded it 
not. Apathy ruled its industries as well 
as its prospects; till, in 1864, it was a 
city of houses half-tenanted, of business 
wearily done, and of thought almost pur- 
poseless. 

Whata picture, too, the Yuba has made 
in doing this ruinous work! The num- 
berless daisy-beds, and long, bright plats 
of grass, are fathoms deep under irregu- 
lar patches of sand on either side of the 
river. All the valley in immediate prox- 
imity is sadly changed. Giant trees, 
that but a few short years before were 
regal in their beauty, now, stripped of 
their foliage, bent and broken, with arms 
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flung wildly out or clasped in close em- 
brace, seem in their spectral nakedness 
like so many giant skeletons of despair, 
battling winter and summer with the fates 
that have ruined them. Some of them, 
too, are proudly independent, like men 
of true dignity, who, by some unforeseen 
difficulties, have suddenly been stripped 
of place and fortune. 

The river has sought new channels, 
leaving its old ones to be covered with 
thick, rank under-brush, or groves of cot- 
tonwood and alder; and dotted in many 
places with pools of water, waveless and 
muddy, to taste and sight alike offensive, 
everywhere a picture of features most in- 
hospitable. These new channels have 
swept the water over thousands of acres 
of land, formerly so rich, that scores of 
years were counted on to exhaust them; 
now so poor, that no one can be found 
who hopes to extract more than the bar- 
est pittance from them. Illustrative of 
this fact, we refer to a particular rancho. 

The vicinity of Marysville was former- 
ly marked by some of the finest fruit or- 
chards and vegetable farms in California. 
Prominent among them, and, perhaps, 
the best among them, was that known as 
the Covillaud orchard and general rancho. 
It was known throughout the State as 
one of the best pieces of landed property 
in it. Nor was it undeserving of the 
reputation, for its situation was admira- 
ble ; just outside of one of the most thriv- 
ing cities in the State: its soil was rich 
and deep, adapted toalmost every branch 
of agriculture ; it could be amply watered 
with very little expense by wind - mills ; 
it had been repeatedly proven to be re- 
munerative; it was, in short, hardly less 
than a paradise to a connoisseur of the 
cultures—horti, agri, flori, or otherwise. 
If report comes down to us that fabulous 
prices were offered and refused for it, in 
some instances the amounts bordering 
ona half million of dollars, who shall say 
that it may not be credited ? 

But the river, always inimical to human 
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interests in the valley, swept in upon the 
grain-land of the rancho and buried it in 
sand. Thenit sought the orchard, dwarf- 
ing and sickening its trees, filling the 
spaces between them with mud and sand, 
or pools of yellow water, every year more 
fatally encroaching, till the farm to-day 
is a desolate picture of ruin, with hardly 
acharacteristic feature of its former worth 
and beauty. This picture of material 
destruction, as we have given it, is buta 
half type of the reality. Norare we able 
to paint it as a whole. We can not ac- 
curately tell what influence the river may 
have had outside of the valley which im- 
mediately borders upon it. How much 
it may have contributed to those disas- 
trous floods which have visited the State 
Capital with so little mercy in years gone 
by, can not readily be determined. Itis 
probable, however, if first causes could 
be accurately numbered, the Yuba River 
would have no mean rank among them. 
Indeed, there need be no reasonable ques- 
tion that it is indirectly responsible for 
no small share in the general devasta- 
tions of the Sacramento River, and, con- 
sequently, directly interested in the de- 
struction of Sacramento itself. It would 
be strange, certainly, to think that the 
deposit of the Yuba has been confined to 
its exclusive roadway. It has not been 
thus limited. The dédris of this stream 
has been swept on into the Feather Riv- 
er, and it, in turn, has taken it to the Sac- 
ramento River, where it has clogged the 
channel of that stream, raised its bed in 
many places, and has, in consequence, 
been no small contributor to its general 
overflows. With this it has had no lit- 
tle influence on the back-water of the 
American River, which is well known to 
be one of the chief causes for the over- 
flow of the Capital. Finally, seen in all 
of its phases, it must be acknowledged 
to be no mean power for general destruc- 
tion, whether it be considered as a re- 
mote or immediate agency. 

Were this all—could the picture of its 
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material destruction, simply, as we have 
most imperfectly given it to the reader, 
be taken as a faithful photograph of all 
its work—he might incline to forget or 
allay its ravages. When he remembers, 
however, that another and darker picture 
could be painted, and must be referred 
to, to complete its influence, he will prob- 
ably have little tendency to be charita- 
ble. 

With this ruin of cities, ravage of 
beautiful homes, destruction of the min- 
er’s industry, and general devastation, it 
has left a legacy to the inhabitants, 
loathsome and treacherous. It has dot- 
ted the country with yellow pools of 
stagnant water, which in the long, dry 
months of summer become so many 
Upas valleys, giving off miasmata morn- 
ing and evening that have a deadly in- 
fluence on all who breathe them. To 
live on the banks of the river below the 
reach of the foot-hills, is to come within 
the sphere of their operation—is to shake, 
day after day, until flesh, heart, and soul 
have little consciousness of existence. 
San Francisco earthquake-shocks are 
but slight afflictions in the face of a great 
ague-tremor as it visits the city of Ma- 
rysville during the inclusive months from 
August to October. Fever and ague is 
absolute king of the town. He rules 
without mercy, torturing his victims with 
barbaric tasteand savagery. Everybody 
bows to him. He sets his stamp on all 
that is in or of the city. Her people go 
about thé streets, pale and weary, greet- 
ing each other with sad, listless faces, in 
which one reads of a hope without a 
basis, of a disease without a remedy. 
Every body is infected, and every body 
shakes. The merchant shivers, and 
looks like a forgotten bean-pole in a stiff 
March wind as he weighs his wares to 
shaky customers not less forlorn and 
pitiable. The lawyer shakes his legal- 
isms at the dubious minds of a shaking 
Judge or jury, quivering with feeling that 
is no mark of sentiment or pathos. The 
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preacher shakes his half-worn creed or 
crude theology into a dull, shivering au- 
dience who tremble, not at the power of 
the spirit he paints for them, but at the 
spirit of a strange something within 
them which wili not let them hear, and 
dare not let them digest. The father 
shakes as he reads, the mother shakes 
as she sews, and the children shake as 
they play in the dusty street. The lover 
and loved shake, the hater and hated 
shake, the buying and the bought shake. 
It is shake in the cool of morn, shake in 
the heat of noon, shake in the calm of 
even — shake, shake, shake. 

What is true of the city is yet more 
bitterly true of the region above and be- 
low it. A peculiar fatality seems to at- 
tach itself to a place we mention —the 
Yuba Ranch, situated on the bank of 
the river, about seven miles.above the 
town. Far and wide this place is known 
and shunned. It is a haunted home- 
stead. Not visited by the spirits of the 
departed, bent on collecting debts long 
since outlawed, in human Courts, at 
least; nor yet by those strange hob- 
goblins, half-demon and half-man or 
beast, who seek reverige for fancied in- 
jury; but by a strange, dark something 
which sets its seal on all who occupy it 
—the ghastly seal of death. Family 
after family have tried to triumph over 
the destiny that rules it ; and the curious 
may mark their progress by studying 
their tombstones in the city grave-yard. 
A sly, insidious fever creeps into the 
system of man or woman that inhabits 
it, and he shrinks and diesyas from some 
subtile and slow working poison which 
has no antidote. Nor are men alone 
affected. The big plow-horse and the 
hardened mule, the cattle, young and 
old, the chickens, geese, and turkeys, 
the very cats and dogs: every thing 
about it of domestic nature, having with- 
in itself the mark of life and action, is 
stamped with death or its similitude. 

When we remember that the story of 
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this river’s operations is to have added 
pages with every year that passes, and 
every page not less tragical in interest; 
and that whatever may be done will only 
serve to retard its material destruction: 
if gloom come with the thought and 
hopelessness with the prospect; if there 
be indifferent desire on the part of some 
and complete apathy on the part of 
others, will it seem strange or unnatural ? 
Will it not rather seem the logical se- 
quence of the facts before us? 

And seeing the facts in a still stronger 
light than we have painted them, what 
is the result? Granted, that the treas- 
ure it has given us is far more than any 
one had a right to anticipate in the out- 
set. Granted, that it has blest a hundred 
homes eastward and westward; that it 
has been no weak factor in upbuilding 
the industrial interests of the State ; that 
it has enriched the coffers of the nation; 
that it has contributed to the general 
prosperity of many communities through- 
out the land: granting all this, and more 
with it, is it a fixed fact that it has not 
taken more than it has given? Has 
Nature here been less true to herself 
than Nature elsewhere? Is she ever 
ultimately thwarted of her purposes? 
If it has made some homes happy, it has 
made more of them miserable. While 
it has been building up, it has been tear- 
ing down, also. For a gift of beauty, it 
has left us a legacy of desolation. It 
has given a curse of miasmatic vapor for 
a blessing of healthful air. We were 
willing to give it interest, but it has taken 
extravagant usury. It has given us 
change for stability, despair for hope, 
death for life; in short, it has pictured 
ruin on itself and every thing about it. 
Is he over-visionary, then, who will risk 
the assertion that, could an accurate es- 
timate be made of the good received 
from it and of the evil it has wrought for 
us, the latter would far exceed the for- 
mer? 

The river, too, has its legendary his- 
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tory, not so much a romance as a fact, 
startling in incidents, and full of tragic 
situations. It is equal, also, in the vigor 
of its interest to that old history of a 
similar nature, clustering around every 
castle of the Rhine, written on the faces 
of its bold, bare cliffs, or lurking in the 
atmosphere of its lonely haunts. Some 
day or other, also, it shall be embalmed 
in story not less fascinating than that 
which the Rhine has given us. More 
than this. 

The Yuba River has its unwritten 
poem, worthy of reading over and over, 
striking in detail, and powerful asa whole. 
A poem, too, that needs to be read with 
something of sadness in the thought 
and feeling, for it is made up of strange 
elements — waste, death, and deform- 
ity. 

All the hills that border on the stream 
are parts of the poem. Every winding 
ditch, every forgotten flume, every pile 
of bowlders in the rugged gulches, every 
uncovered mountain - breast, sometimes 
red as with blood, sometimes white as 
with death —all these are so many stan- 
zas of the poem, full of vivid interest. 
Many a ruined and forsaken cabin is a 
paragraph, having for its lines the frag- 
ments of that earlier home- life and in- 
dustry which have come down to us in 
various but imperfect forms. Bits of 
paper, dirty and blank, or blotted over 
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with characters but faintly visible ; tum- 
ble-down fire-places, proving the rough- 
est workmanship; broken frying- pans 
and twisted grates, eaten with rust ; han- 
dles of picks and shovels, and picks and 
shovels handless; broken bottles, half- 
filled with water, and bottles whole and 
empty; bones of animals that served for 
food or use; old hats, old boots, old 
coats —all the paraphernalia which tells 
of the miner}s existence. Inscriptions, 
too, are a part of the poem, written with 
steel on the gray rocks of the hill-sides, 
or cut in the trees that line the banks of 
the river. And the grave-yards—the 
lone, forgotten grave- yards, where no- 
body comes to weep—up on the rocky 
hill-sides, in the broad glare of the sun; 
down by the pleasant rivulets hast -ning 
to the stream ; close by the stream itself 
that sings an incessant requiem; some- 
times two or three in a group, some- 
times only one. The grave-yards, mark- 
ed by no inclosures, having no tomb- 
stones to tell of the silent sleepers, with 
no flowers save those that God has given 
them, and with now and then a rough 
wooden cross to mark the faith of the 
dead in his lifetime; these lonely rest- 
ing-places of hardy men whom many 
have loved and trusted, are they not so 
many passages of touching pathos, mak- 
ing the poem, by their frequency and 
force, almost an elegy? 

















66 ILHELMSHOHE, the most 


beautiful spot in God’s world, 
assigned as residence to Louis Napo- 
leon!” I heard a German exclaim, when 
the fact first came to his knowledge; 
“what a shame!” We must pardon 
the somewhat strong expressions: it 
was a native of Hesse-Cassel who spoke, 
and to his mind Wilhelmshéhe embod- 
ied all that nature and art combined 
could present to the most fastidious be- 
holder. In truth, there is nothing in 
Versailles, Sans Souci, or Fontaine- 
bleau, that we can not find on a larger 
scale in Wilhelmshohe. 

It is well known that the first Elector 
of Hesse-Cassel— William I, grandfa- 
ther of the present Elector, who was de- 
throned in 1866—stingy and grasping as 
he was, spent enormous sums to gratify 
the monomania he was possessed of for 
building, beautifying, and improving in 
his domains. Yct it is not to him we 
owe the creation of Wilhelmshéhe; it 
was his ancestor, the Landgrave Charles, 
who erected the mighty statue —a copy 
of the Farnese Hercules—and dug for 
the waters which fall for a thousand fect 
and collect in a monster basin, from 
where a fountain sends up a jet of over 
a hundred feet high. 

It was on the day when these wonders 
were first exhibited to his invited guests 
and courtiers, in 1714, that the old Land- 
grave saw and became enslaved by the 
charms of the woman who afterward 
ruled him and his country with such 
ruthless sway. From that time to this, 
Hesse has enjoyed the unenviable repu- 
tation of Joyally supporting, besides its 
legitimate rulers, such “alongsides” as 
Mesdames de Pompadour and de Main- 
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tenon were in France. Young as the 
“beautiful Bernhold” was in years, she 
knew well how to strengthen the liking 
the Landgrave had first felt for her; and 
when he grew old and imbecile, it was 
she who governed court and country, 
and continued in his name the lucrative 
trade which Landgrave Charles estab- 
lished as the prerogative of the Hessian 
rulers. I mean that of “soul-sclling,” 
as the Hessian people themselves so 
strikingly call it; for the troops sold to 
England, and sent to this country against 
the Americans, were by no means the 
first lot of humanity sold to serve as 
“cannon-food” in foreign countries. 
The Venetians and Hollanders had al- 
ready enriched the coffers of Landgrave 
Charles with the proceeds of “the blood 
and tears of the children of the coun- 
try.” 

Incomprehensible to us must be the 
undying love, the unflinching devotion, 
these “blind Il[essians” have, in all 
ages, exhibited for their “country’s fa- 
ther.” Some of the most magnificent 
and most admired of the groups of for- 
est-trecs in the parks of Wilhelmshéhe, 
for instance, have sprung from seeds 
brought by the Ilessian soldiers from 
this country (America), and presented 
by them to their Landes - Vater, whose 
passionate love for all the beautiful in 
nature contrasted so singularly with 
his otherwise sordid instincts. In little 
wooden boxes the old man is said to 
have had these seeds planted, and placed 
beneath the windows of his own room, 
where he watched their growth with ab- 
sorbing interest. The trees, in some in- 
stances, have attained a height and size, 
in the course of a century or so, in the 
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German soil, which they would hardly 
have reached in their native country. 
They were always favorites with the last 
Elector, Frederick William I, who is 
said to have been very proud of his 
“ American trees.” 

Looking back to the beginning of the 
present century, it seems singular that 
Napoleon III should be, by compulsion, 
the inhabitant of Wilhelmshéhe. When, 
in 1806, Napoleon I, out of the different 
German principalities, had patched to- 
gether the Kingdom of Westphalia for 
his brother Jerome, this new-baked King 
elected Hesse-Cassel as his Residens- 
Stadt, and Wilhelmshéhe (then, by 
compliment, Napoleonshéhe)as the chief 
seat of his rather extravagant pleasures 
ahd follies. Perhaps it is the avenging 
Nemesis that has led Louis Napoleon 
just to this place, where his uncle Je- 
rome so. often woke the nymphs and 
echoes of fountain, glade, and grotto 
with his stereotyped decree, “AZorken 
wieder lustik sein” —(be merry again 
to-morrow). 

Although the courtesy (or policy) of 
King William of Prussia has surround- 
ed him in this sylvan retreat (where he 
misses nothing of his former state, save 
the sword at his left) with many of the 
people who held high charges under the 
Empire, it is hardly to be supposed that 
the atmosphere of Wilhelmshéhe should 
appear as much couleur de rose to Louis 
Napoleon as it did to Jerome. Nor 
should I rest in peace a single night, 
were I in his place: for the body of the 
grim old Prince Elector, who would 
speak of King Jerome only as his S¢a¢t- 
halter, lies in the Léwenburg, the cele- 
brated old castle on the eminence to 
the left, and back of the palace at Wil- 
helmshéhe. To think that this proud 
man—the first Elector of Hesse-Cassel, 
who was so boastful of the name that 
came down to him from the time of the 
Roman Empire, when here was the 
home of the Catti—should have fied be- 
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fore “the Corsican soldier of fortune,” 
should have been dethroned by him, 
with the simple sentence: “The House 
of the Catti (der Katten) has ceased to 
reign!” True, the fortune of the Cor- 
sican soldier turned, and the rightful 
owner of Wilhelmshéhe, with his crook- 
ed stick, his “two heads,” and his hide- 
ous ugliness, returned to the land of his 
fathers; but the hatred he felt for his 
Statthalter, Jerome, could only die with 
him, and he lies buried where Napoleon 
must see his tomb whenever his eyes 
turn to the Hadichtswald (Hawks’-For- 
est), which forms the background to 
Wilhelmshohe. 

The Léwenburg, built in the style of 
the Middle Ages, by the Elector Will- 
iam I, may justly be called both his tomb 
and monument; and the two-headed 
Elector will never be forgotten while the 
castle stands. I was told that it takes 
the name Léwenburg (Castle of the Lion) 
from a figure on horseback, in full suit of 
mail, both horse and knight equipped 
for war, representing Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, which occupies a large hall, 
decorated and furnished throughout with 
complete sets of armor, battle-axes, 
drinking-horns, and other mementos of 
the days of Richard II. There is some- 
thing else here which the Electoral Maj- 
esty, William I, must have borrowed 
from England: King ..rthur and the 
round-table. Another hall, fitted up in 
the taste of heir age, is devoted en- 
tirely to their protracted sitting, and no 
living soul enters their presence, save 
by special permission of the powers that 
be. Friedrich Barbarossa, his red beard 
grown through the table before which 
he is seated, occupies another room in 
this curious old castle. 

Nothing indicates that we have left the 
feudal ages behind us —draw- bridge, 
warder’s tower, and battle-axe seem to 
hold their natural place here; and so 
averse was William I to innovations and 
the progress of the age, that at his wish 
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even his funeral was conducted in the 
fashion of the century before his own. 
He was carried to the tomb at night, 
with great pomp, the coffin surrounded 
and followed by the soldiers of his army, 
bearing flaming torches, and the young- 
er scions of the nobility, dressed as 
Knights of the century he had copied 
from. In front of the cortege rode a 
herald, himself and the black charger he 
rode completely covered with black ar- 
mor, black plumes waving from his hel- 
met, and in his hand the Marshal’s dé- 
ton. The suit of mail which the unfortu- 
nate herald, the Chamberlain von Men- 
gersen, wore, was so heavy that, although 
every alternate plate and chain of metal 
had been taken out, and black paste- 
board put in its place, the weight almost 
crushed the wearer; and he died of con- 
sumption a year later, an involuntary sac- 
rifice to the manes of the upholder of 
ancient Chivalry. 

Altogether the Léwenburg is gloomy, 
though forming a highly romantic pict- 
ure in its state of artificial antiquity, 
overshadowed by the dark trees of the 
Habichtswald. 

Let us take a survey of the bowling- 
green, in front of the palace now occu- 
pied by Napoleon III. How William I 
loved this green, smooth lawn. Every 
morning the prisoners and malefactors 
from guard - house and prison were har- 
nessed'to cylinders and rollers, and made 
to step carefully on the grass, drawing 
the rollers behind them. Day and night, 
sentinels were made to stand guard over 
the grass-plat, to keep profane feet from 
stepping on its velvet. Whimsical as 
the old gentleman was, every restriction 
was removed as soon as the students 
from Gdéttingen (only a few hours’ ride 
from here) made their appearance, as 
they were wont to do, ez masse, on the 
Monday following Pentecost. 

“They are my children from Géottin- 
gen,” he would say, “‘and they bring a 
lot of money to Cassel.” 
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Lolling on the cool, green turf, or 
rambling through the woods, by cascade 
and fountain, they would dream the day 
away, and then quietly return to their 
Universities at Gottingen. In their own 
way the young fellows loved the Elector, 
and were grateful; and to prove this to 
him, they hit on rather a singular plan. 
They made their appearance one day, 
en masse, as usual, partly in carriages, 
partly on horseback, with out- riders, 


coachmen, and footmen—a queue of 


magnificent length appended to the head 
of each individual of the train. Out- 
riders, riders, coachmen, and footmen 
had drawn their pig-tails under the 
right arm, and were using them as whips 
and switches, while the inside occupants 
of the ‘carriages sat stiff and demure, 
their pig-tails drawn to the front, and laid 
ostentatiously over their knees. The 
Elector himself still wore the queue, and 
he saw nothing in this demonstration 
but a desire on the part of “his children 
from Gottingen” to return ‘to the cus- 
toms of the good old times. 

Before we allow our eyes to rove far- 
ther over the beauties of Wilhelmshéhe, 
let them rest a moment on the white 
marble of the palace before us, built with 
projecting front and receding wings, 
Note the broad steps leading to the pil- 
lared vestibule. It was under these the 
treasure of the Elector, on the approach 
of the French, after the battle of Jena, 
and after his flight to neutral Denmark, 
was hidden by an old servant and a few 
of the faithful officials of his régime. 
Immensely wealthy was the old man: 
the iron chests contained the English 
gold for which his soldiers had been 
sold; but this did not prevent the men, 
in whose hands the millions were left, 
from risking life and liberty to save them 
for their owner. King Jerome, whose 
fingers were itching to clutch the covet- 
ed treasures, offered enormous sums to 
any one who would give him a clue to 
them, for he felt that they must still be 
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within his reach, though hidden ; threat- 
ening, at the same time, with death and 
disgrace any one who, knowing the hid- 
ing place, should conceal it from him. 
In spite of all this, the old servant, with 
the assistance of two other men, at the 
peril of their lives, transported the treas- 
ures over the borders, and saw that they 
came safely into the hands of the Elector. 

And the sequel to the story? Per- 
haps it is not to be wondered that Will- 
iam I looked hideously ugly, and that 
his loving subjects called him the “two- 
headed monster” (he had a fiery-look- 
ing excrescence on his neck, in front, so 
large that it looked like another head), 
for on his return to Hesse - Cassel, in- 
stead of raising these self- sacrificing 
men to honor and position, he actually 
threatened to imprison them, because 
they were unable to produce written 
proof that a few thousands of the money 
used by them for bribes and hush-money, 
had really been spent for that purpose, 
and not appropriated to their own use! 

While in Germany, I heard another 
version of the treasure story. Roths- 
child, the ancient and original, was in 
the habit of visiting, with the Elector’s 
permission, Wilhelmsbad and Wilhelms- 
hohe, in his calling of “peddler Jew,” 
his basket of wares slung across his 
shoulder. The old gentleman had al- 
ways had a gracious word for the Jew, 
and in the hour of his dire need he in- 
trusted his treasure to him before his 
flight. Returning from exile, he received 
his millions from the hands of the Jew, 
who had held them without receipt, 
without note, and, as a “reward of hon- 
esty,” his Electoral Majesty decided not 
to charge any interest for the use of the 
money. Correct, or not, as the particu- 
lars of this story may be, it is beyond 
doubt that the wealth of the Rothschilds 
is the legitimate fruit the Elector’s treas- 
ure bore. 

Galling as the yoke of the French had 
been on the neck of the German people 
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during the decade they wore it, their 
ideas of the inalienable rights of human 
beings had somehow expanded under it ; 
and when among the rest of German 
sovereigns and potentates, William, the 
first Prince Elector of Hesse-Cassel, re- 
sumed sceptre and sway over his sub- 
jects, he found, to his grief and perplex- 
ity, that they would no longer lie on the 
Procrustean-bed on which he had in past 
times bedded clown and gentleman alike. 

The remaining eight or ten years of 
his life were spent in bootless attempts 
to ward off and battle against the tide of 
light and progress irresistibly breaking 
in over his dominions. 

Hopes, fallacious as they were high, 
were entertained of the progressive tend- 
encies and enlightened views exhibited 
by his son before ascending the throne. 
After this event, which took place in 
1821, it soon became apparent that the 
Hessian people had vainly looked for- 
ward to a release from almost unbear- 
able tyranny under his reign. Neither 
more liberal nor generous than his father, 
he had not even the consideration for 
the welfare of his subjects which his 
predecessor displayed in such traits as 
planting the public highways with fruit- 
trees, and settling disputes between sub- 
ject and subject in a somewhat arbitrary, 
but always well-meant manner. While 
he relieved his overburdened people of 
none of the tolls and taxes his father had 
laid on them, he did not even give them 
an opportunity of earning back the money 
that flowed into his treasury, for he had 
neither the taste nor talent for building 
which had distinguished his predeces- 
sor; and that stupendous work, the erec- 
tion of the Kattenburg—a building whose 
massive foundation-walls cover an area 
of many acres in the city of Cassel— 
which the first Elector began, was left 
unfinished by the second, and allowed 
to crumble to pieces by the third and 
last of the line. 

In fact, the reign of William II was 
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remarkable for nothing but the number 
of favorites who shared it with him. 
Women, I am speaking of; for though 
married to an amiable and high-hearted 
Princess, Augusta, the daughter of Fred- 
erick William II of Prussia, his heart 
(if he had such a thing) passed from the 
keeping of one gallant, intriguing lady 
to that of another. Among the most 
prominent of the number was Emilie 
Ortlép, the daughter of a goldsmith from 
Berlin, on whom he conferred the name 
and title of Countess of Reichenbach, 
and to whom he was united in morgan- 
atic marriage after his wife died. On 
the decease of the Reichenbach he form- 
ed another morganatic marriage with 
Karoline von Berlepsch, only six months 
having elapsed since the death of the 
former. 

The next and last Prince Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel and lord of Wilhelmshéhe, 
was Frederick William I, his son, born 
in 1802, who had for some time before 
his father’s death (1847) assisted in the 
arduous labor of ruling Hesse - Cassel. 
Though ascending the throne at a period 
when the most willfully blind of the pro- 
verbially-blind Hessians must have seen 
the necessity of granting wider liberties 
and more moving space to the spirit of 
the times, he persistently refused to con- 
cede any thing to the will of the people. 
His reign was a continuity of petty tyr- 
annies and pitiful evasions of the duties 
his position imposed on him. In some 
cases, perhaps in most, those who form- 
ed his Ministry, and were his constitu- 
tional advisers, were to blame for the ill- 
judged measures resorted to to keep the 
country in that state ef somnolence which 
was decided to be best calculated for the 
furtherance of the Elector’s individual 
interest. In other cases, those who 
sought forcibly to open the Electoral 
eyes to the wants and demands of the 
people, were persecuted and hunted out 
of the country to which their dearest 
recollections clung. 
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Then came the grand finale, in 1866, 
when, after a bloodless war of six days, 
the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, Frederick 
William I, the last of the dynasty of the 
Katten, was xadded (captured is too he- 
roic a word) by the Prussians, in his fa- 
vorite retreat of Wilhelmshéhe. 

What inscription, I wonder, does 
Louis Napoleon read on the polished 
walls of the palace at Wilhelmshéhe ; 
what do the waters of the cataract roar 
into his ears ; what does the wind, sough- 
ing through the sombre branches of the 
forest-trees in the Habichtswald, preach 
to him? How his great ancestor had 
once wrested these glories, these splen- 
dors, this wealth, from the hands of their 
rightful owner, little dreaming what pris- 
oner these walls, these trees, these wa- 
ters, would guard in after years? And 
Frederick William I, the last of the Kat- 
ten, shall we not give him a mite of our 
sympathy for the bitterness gnawing at 
his heart like a vulture, when the thought 
comes over him that his own, his dearly- 
loved Wilhelmshéhe, with all its charms, 
its memories, its beauties, is a Paradise 
Lost to him, but a Paradise still; whose 
gates were opened by another power, to 
admit the hereditary foe of his race and 
nation? 

Higher up in the Habichtswald than 
the Léwenburg, in the direction to the 
right of the palace, far beyond it, and 
crowning the wooded eminence of the 
Kasselberg, is the statue of Hercules, 
some thirty feet in height, standing on 
an octagonal base of over a hundred 
feet. Beneath this is the reservoir, from 
which the cascades, leaping down for a 
distance of many hundred feet, from fall 
to fall, are fed. Though a work of art, 
such as may not be found in Europe a 
second time, these regular, set falls are 
not so pleasing to the eye as the many 
cascades and miniature water- falls that 
gurgle and bubble, and rush through the 
grounds in an apparently headlong and 
unrestrained manner. Bridges span the 
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streams and chasms here and there, of 
which the most remarkable is the 7eu- 
Selsbriicke (devil's bridge) beneath which 
there is quite a steep precipice. Pavil- 
ions and kiosks peep out from shrubbery 
and forest-trees ; and flowers and statu- 
ary, and divinities and monsters from 
mythology, altogether make up such a 
picture as is seldom seen twice in a life- 
time. 

Farther on, houses, inhabited by for- 
esters and game-keepers, are dimly seen 
in the shadows of the Habichtswald; a 
large basin, from which the grand cata- 
ract above the Léwenburg is fed, with 
the old castle below, and mountain and 
forest in the distance—all this gives one 
the impression of being far away from 
the every-day scenes of existence, and 
far and effectually removed from all the 
narrowness and the petty cares of this 
life. Far down below, on the other side, 


is a queer little Chinese village, with 


nodding wooden mandarins sitting cross- 
legged and in immovable attitudes with 
the rest of their bodies, glancing with 
dreadfully- perpendicular eyes at the 
passer-by. Another marvel to the be- 
holder is the “bird-house” —a large 
structure of brilliantly-colored glass, so 
high that it conveniently covers several 
large forest-trees and a lot of shrubbery. 
Birds of all kinds, from all countries, 
celebrated either for the brightness of 
their plumage, or the sweetness of their 
voices, are making merry in the branch- 
es, and drinking out of or bathing in the 
fountain, casting its silver spray on the 
shining green leaves of the orange and 
the oleander. 

But we have tarried long at the Tus- 
culum of the Catti; and the broad, linden 
avenue leading to Cassel lies invitingly 
before us. It seems like passing through 
one continuous garden, from here back 
to Casscl, and as its beauty arises be- 
fore me, I can not but think with pity 
of the last of the proud race who once 
called it theirs. 
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He is in very deed the last of the dy- 
nasty of the Katten; even if the Prus- 
sians had not annexed his territory, it 
is doubtful whether the son, whom he 
styled heir-apparent, could ever have 
ascended his father’s throne, for he is 
the offspring of a morganatic marriage 
with the woman whom the Elector had 
raised from nameless obscurity to Prin- 
cess of Hanau and Countess of Schaum- 
burg. The marriage with her, though 
morganatic, was not so, because he had 
previously formed a marriage with a 
Princess of his own rank, but merely 
because the laws of the country could 
not recognize as legal the union with the 
untitled, citizen-born woman, although 
the Elector tried all in his power to 
make it legal, and obtain equal rights 
with himself for his wife and children. 
In honorable contrast to his immediate 
ancestors, he was a strictly moral man, 
and was devoted and constant to the 
wife of his choice and affection. 

The popular story (and the true one) 
is, that he dought his wife from the man 
to whom she was then married, Lehman. 
The price was twenty thousand ¢ha- 
lers ; but, like Judas Iscariot, the money 
brought no blessing to him; and, if he 
did not go and hang himself on a tree 
forthwith, he nevertheless committed 
suicide not long after. The two sons 
of Lehman were “raised into the state 
of nobility,” as the Germans have it, by 
the Elector; and it is said that the di- 
vorced wife of Lieutenant Lehman clung 
with greater affection to these two sons 
than to all the eight or ten princes and 
princesses she bore the Elector. 

Tyrannical, and, in consequence, un- 
popular, as the Elector had been during 
his reign, his subjects crowded around 
him with bleeding hearts and streaming 
eyes, when he was led away, a captive, 
from Wilhelmshéhe. The old man’s 
heart was touched by the proofs of love 
and devotion he met with on all sides, 
and his own eyes grew wet when he said, 
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in his short, tersé way: “Good people, 
these —after all.” 

But the new Government has proved 
a blessing to the people of Hesse - Cas- 
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sel; and I doubt whether even the most 
obdurate worshiper of Frederick Will- 
iam I, and the “good old institutions,” 
would wish to call him back at this day. 
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HE Imperial Government had 

proved a failure. The French 
Army, betrayed, dejected, and forlorn, 
had evacuated Mazatlan, leaving, as sad 
evidences of their occupation, the graves 
of courageous comrades who had fallen 
in many a bold charge, knowing full well 
that “some one had blundered.” Con- 


sciousness of mismanagement, miscon- 
ception, and general disorder was uni- 
versal among the soldiers; and when, 
instead of the cordial reception they had 
been led to expect from those whom 
they had come to serve, they found them- 


selves shunned and their assistance ig- 
nored, they lost all enthusiasm, and their 
defeat was but a question of time. As 
the French ships bore away the remnant 
of their troops, the Liberal Army, with 
flying colors, marched triumphantly into 
Mazatlan. All traces of the Imperiai 
Government were removed; sympathiz- 
ers sifted out and summarily dealt with 
—suffering either in their purse or by 
imprisonment, for their lack of judg- 
ment. 

There was much scene-shifting, and 
many played their parts well; but the 
fatal blunder of my poor little candy- 
merchant was pitiful, though somewhat 
ludicrous. He had come from the City 
of Mexico, and every morning, with his 
tray of candies, gayly decked with Im- 
perial flags, would sing in a clear, full, 
and very melodious voice, to the effect: 
that he had arrived—he invited you 
to buy —he had kisses, all the way from 
Mexico, for the ladies, sweets for the 
gentlemen, and for all agua limon and 
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leche Imperiale. The last adjective was 
delivered with a grand flourish, that never 
failed to sell his candies and little flags. 
When, therefore, several mornings pass- 
ed, and I missed his voice, I made in- 
‘quiries and found that the little fellow, 
quite unconscious of the rapid and de- 
cided change that had taken place in 
the Government, had—even as the morn- 
ing dawned on the city safe in Republi- 
can arms —started out, bright and early, 
singing his agua limon and leche Im- 
periale. He found small demand for Im- 
perial milk, and his walk terminated in 
prison. 

Soon the city resumed its usual quiet- 
ness. A new Governor was appointed— 
new Officials for every thing, even unto 
the Custom- House, which was to ex- 
perience a sort of spasmodic regenera- 
tion. 

With peace, and soldiers everywhere, 
what then to prevent my leaving for the 
Presidio, where the patron was, and 
where also lay those vast cotton - fields, 
which were to make the great future of 
Sinaloa? -Opposition was useless; and 
one bright morning, with quite a little 
local excitement at the undertaking, an 
American woman, with three little chil- 
dren, took seats in the di/igencia for the 
Presidio of Villa de la Union. A hot, 
dusty drive of thirty miles, through the 
interior, brought us at night-fall to our 
destination. 

We found the usual Mexican village. 
A few white-washed adobe houses, a lit- 
tle market-place, scores of thatched huts, 
some battered, ruined houses, bearing 
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evidences of the recent battles, and a 
dreary, desolate silence over all. The 
cotton season had been a failure ; some- 
thing had eaten most of the buds, and by 
the time the few remaining ones had 
ripened, the pickers were seized for vol- 
unteers —at least as many as could be 
accommodated with handcuffs, the Mexi- 
cans disapproving of other methods of 
drafting. There was some idea of an- 
tiquity in the ruined house we called our 
home; and a sewing machine, a book- 
case, some pictures (of represent- 
ing Maria Sanctissima), a carpet, and 
other American appurtenances, contrast- 
ed oddly with the heavy beams over- 
head, the white-washed adobe walls, the 
iron-grated windows, and the ponderous 
doors of our house. Being on the Plaza, 
we had an unobstructed view of the sur- 
roundings; yet, as often as I gazed to- 
ward the west, my eye invariably rested 
on the Campo Santo, with its goodly 
show of bones bleaching in the sun ; and 
when, for relief, 1 turned toward the east, 
the butcher-stalls, festooned with strips 
of jerked beef, and surrounded hy scores 
of hungry, emaciated dogs, appeared dis- 
tinctly in the foreground, I soon ceased 
studying the prospect, and learned the 
great advantage of keeping one’s eyes at 
home. 

Preparations were being made for 
“vinning,” and the hammering and 
scraping of the machinery, and the occa- 
sional tooting of the horns from the 
guardia, were the only sounds that re- 
lieved the dreary stillness. Now and 
then a bull-fight, with feeble and attenu- 
ated bulls, who were led like lambs to 
the slaughter, and whose only resistance 
was in their efforts to run away, would 
bring an idle and listless crowd together. 
But when the feast of some favorite saint 
would arrive, the Plaza would be the 
scene of great excitement. Gambling- 
booths everywhere, gamUling in every 
way, gambling always. Noise, music, 
dancing, hot lard and hot ferdid/as, and 
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mescal at pleasure, would be the princi- 
pal features of the event. 

Yet even these festivities were at long 
intervals and of short dura. on, and be- 
tween them the days rolled on drearily. 
I made brave pretense of being light- 
hearted and contented, and amc 1g other 
means of passing away the time, devoted 
the coolest hours of the day to teaching 
the little ones. We went through Will- 
son’s Speller and Cornell’s Geography 
in a dialect—a combination of Spanish 
and English—that was as bewildering 
as it was novel, and never failed to end 
in complete mental exhaustion. Here, 
too, we made our first acquaintance with 
scorpions, or, as they were called by the 
natives, a/acrancs. They were very plen- 
tiful, and we soon learned to keep a sharp 
lookout for them, and never forgot, on 
taking up an article, to thoroughly ex- 
amine it, and were not unfrequently re- 
warded by seeing a fine, healthy scor- 
pion crawl leisurely away. 

Our little dog Moppet was made a vic- 
tim of misplaced confidence one even- 
ing, as we were sitting on the sidewalk, 
as is the custom during the cool, deli- 
cious twilights. We were watching the 
beautifully-tinted clouds floating across 
the sky —clear and bright as noonday — 
when suddenly, with a cry of fear, my 
little girl sprang up, shaking from her 
dress an immense scorpion that had fall- 
en from the roof. The child was saved, 
but Moppet, being a dog and never over- 
burdened with sense, must needs catch 
it to bring to us, and in an instant he 
was whirling round and round, howling 
and yelping piteously. He would sneeze. 
howl, and finally gape and gape again, as 
if from sheer nervous exhaustion. We 


gave him mesca/—the usual remedy — 
and he soon recovered, though for mars 
days his under lip was puffed out anc 
his nose was turned up in such an in- 
solent and offensive manner that T could 
My 


dread of edrcranes was in nowise lessen- 


searcely refrain from resenting it. 
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ed by being told that in Guadalajara 
they are so numerous that at certain 
seasons of the year little boys were hired 
to collect them from the doors and win- 
dows, where they take refuge in the 
crevices, for a certain sam a hundred. 

Hearing one day an unusual amount 
of drumming and tooting of horns, and 
noticing some excitement going on, I 
inquired the cause, as in our uneventful 
life every occurrence was of interest. 
We were told two deserters were to be 
publicly whipped on the Plaza. I was 
dismayed at such barbarism, and decided 
to close my eyes, ears, and nerves to all 
that might follow. Presently the band 
struck up gay and lively strains; I could 
not help listening, nor could I finally re- 
sist watching the merry throng gather- 
ing around, and thinking I must have 
mistaken my informant, I overcame my 
nervousness and became a spectator. 
The soldiers were out in full dress; the 
band played constantly — every thing in- 
dicated some pleasant event—and when 
the soldiers, marching rapidly, formed 
into a hollow square, and I saw two 
miserable-looking fellows dragged to the 
centre, a horrid fascination compelled 
me to remain. The band still played 
joyously, and after considerable tooting, 
the order was read by which the two 
men were to be whipped. The Sergeant 
not being prompt enough with his rods, 
the commanding officer turned on him, 
striking him full in the face with the flat 
of hissword. The Sergeant did his duty 
then, and I was turning away, faint from 
the sight of the prostrate men receiving 
blow after blow, when a shout and burst 
of laughter aroused me, and, looking up, 
I saw, even from the distance between 
us, the air filled with floating flakes of 
cotton. Self- preservation had been the 
first law even with those poor men, and 
the giving way of their outer garments 
revealed much cotton otherwise not ac- 
counted for. 

After a time rumors reached us of dis- 

Voit. V — 30. 
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satisfaction among the Mazatlan author- 
ities. The Governor having been duly 
elected, a Aronunciamiento was immedi- 
ately proclaimed by the friends of the 
defeated candidate, and war was declared. 
Soon two armies were in the field, and 
the old days had come back to us. Still 
we were not alarmed, for the base of 
operations was not in our direction, and 
so long as the cotton arrived, and was 
safely stored away—like huge snow- 
banks—by the great, brawny, half-naked 
natives, our chief anxiety was relieved. 
Caring very little about the Governors, 
I sat looking through the iron gratings 
at the little white houses opposite, as 
they sat glaring and ghastly, burning 
and blistering in the fierce rays of the 
sun—no shade in sight; nothing to 
relieve the blank white heat that the 
dreary stillness seemed to make more 
intense. 

I was suddenly startled by the blare 
of trumpets, and had but time to close 
the heavy wooden shutters, when a de- 
tachment of cavalry dashed on the Plaza, 
wheeled round, and with another fear- 
ful note of warning, rode furiously to- 
ward the factory. In an instant, where 
before I had been pondering on the 
deathlike stillness, a scene of the wild- 
est excitement prevailed: women and 
children rushing to me for protection, 
and men hiding in the cotton for safety. 
The raid was well understood by all; it 
meant soldiers. Soon the whistle sound- 
ed from the factory, telling that work had 
ceased, and presently, guarded on either 
side by mounted soldiers, a sad, forlorn, 
miserable squad made their appearance. 
They were drawn up in front of our 
house, and from all sides came recruits 
likewise safely guarded. How misera- 
ble they looked: from beds of sickness, 
from hiding-places—old and decrepit, 
young and helpless—they were dragged, 
regardless of prayer or remonstrance, to 
“do their duty.” Even as they stood 
there to be counted, two or three fell. 
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from exhaustion, and were pushed has- 
tily aside ; the rest were numbered, tied 
with ropes by the arms in couples, and 
marched off, leaving the women and chil- 
dren wailing and lamenting, and night 
closed on Villa de la Union with but 
half a dozen foreigners to protect them. 
With morning came more troops. Our 
corral was demanded; none knowing 
how soon our house might be, and the 
prospect of a speedy engagement being 
understood, it was decreed by the head 
of the family that I and the children 
were better out of the way. We gath- 
ered together a few articles, and by noon 
were on the road to Mazatlan. 

The diligencia was full. Some pret- 


ty Seforitas, with their duefRas, a good- 
natured Padre, and myself and little 
ones, quite sad and miserable, made up 
the party. At first the conversation was 
entirely on the disturbed state of politi- 
cal affairs. All seeming devoted to the 


same party, bitter denunciations were 
hurled at their enemies, when the Padre, 
suddenly looking up, remarked, “The 
Seftora understands,” and immediately 
changed the conversation. With little 
anecdotes, such as we tell children, he 
amused and interested his hearers, and 
indulged in cigarritos with a moderation 
for which I thanked him. As the day 
grew cooler, we drew up the curtains 
and enjoyed the breeze blowing fresh 
from the sea; and when, after riding 
through the thick-tangled road, a sudden 
bend gave us a glimpse of the ocean, we 
felt refreshed, and reached Mazatlan in 
good spirits. Rattling through the stony 
streets, amid the barking of all the dogs 
in town, we drew up at the Consulate, 
and were warmly welcomed. We brought 
the latest war news, and I did not real- 
ize, until I heard the latest bulletin, what 
a terrible state of affairs we had left be- 
hind us. 

We waited a week for the battle, and 
then, suspense being unendurable, I de- 
‘cided to,return. My friends resigned me 
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to my fate with earnest remonstrances, 
and under protest ordered the diligencia 
to stop for me. At three o’clock of a 
dark and cold morning, I put the sleepy 
children in their seats, shivered to my 
place, and made my adieu as cheerfully 
as I could. 

It was. too dark to see the faces of our 
fellow - passengers, and we gathered our 
shawls about us and waited for day. 
Soon the darkness grew fainter, and 
gradually faint gleams of light shone on 
the ocean ; then it grew lighter and light- 
er, and with the dawn we met the durros 
laden with produce for the market, trains 
with charcoal, with fruit, with water, and 
fodder —some of the durros so heavily 
laden as to be quite invisible under the 
moving mass of corn-stalks. Our fel- 
low- passengers were neither numerous 
nor interesting: one old woman, an el- 
derly man, and a French soldier—a for- 
mer prisoner, but now a member of some 
Mexican band. 

We were to rush through, they said, 
and arrive early at the Presidio. We 
rattled along until we came to the little 
river-crossing, and there, without other 
preparation, I had my first glimpse of 
war. In the scattered groups of sol- 
diers; in the droves of horses, stacks 
of muskets, heaps of saddles, steaming 
camp-kettles, and general noise, bustle, 
and confusion, I saw that I had under- 
rated the warnings of my friends. Across 
the river, crunching the pebbles with our 
wheels, we drove up to the stage - office, 
ahead of time. We jumped out, and 
were invited to rest. Asking if “Don 
Henrique” was near, I was told he was 
at the factory, and even as this short 
conversation was taking place, I noticed 
a sudden change had come over every 
thing—a sudden stir and commotion. I 
asked what was the matter: no one an- 
swered; but as the fluttering leaves 
portend the approaching storm, I knew 
some cause existed for such agitation in 
the terror-stricken faces around me. 
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Soon I saw, from the door, the vend- 
ers in the market running with their lit- 
tle tables. I heard bolts fastened, and 
windows barred. I saw the women rush 
to their cots and gather their little val- 
uables. I saw the driver jump on the 
stage and seize the reins, and I needed 
no further warning to show me that the 
battle had commenced. With a sinking 
heart, I felt I had not chosen my time 
wisely. Some of the workmen gathered 
around me, one telling me I must remain 
where I was; another, that I must get 
to the factory; a third, that I would be 
shot if I attempted to go through the 
streets; and, in all the confusion, none 
were willing to take the news that we 
had arrived. 

At last, I begged the driver not to 
unharness his mules, but to drive on to 
Rosario, the usual terminus of the road, 
forty miles beyond, assuring him he 
would be much safer than on the road 
to Mazatlan. One said it would be 
madness; another, that troops were on 
the road; but the driver, seeing the sol- 
diers forming, realized that he could not 
return, and being interested in the safe- 
ty of the mules, yielded to my entreaties. 
We threw the children in, I jumped af- 
ter them, and we were off. One more 
favor the driver granted me: we drovg 
toward the factory, met “Papa” rush- 
ing for us, had but a moment to get his 
approval of our course, and we left him as 
the General, with his aids, on their pranc- 
ing horses and in their resplendent uni- 
forms, drew up in line, facing our house. 

We were still flying along, when the 
driver called to me to “hist” the cur- 
tains—that, seeing we were but women 
and children, we would not be fired upon ; 
a precaution that was perhaps more trying 
to my nerves than the actual danger. 
The booming of the cannon and the jerk- 
ing of the wheels were confusing, until 
the distance rapidly lengthening, we 
found we were leaving all excitement 
and disorder behind. 
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The first glimpse of human life we 
saw, was an old woman leading a little 
child, and driving a durro loaded with 
melons. The driver finally allowed the 
wheels to roll more slowly, and we drove 
through pleasant, country-like lanes, to 
Agua Caliente. We stopped a moment 
near the springs, where clothes can be 
boiled and chickens scalded in infinitesi- 
mal portions of time ; and passing exten- 
sive fields of the Maguey plant— green 
and beautiful—the little town loomed 
upon us, white and clean, fresh and smil- 
ing, as if on dress-parade. Long, low 
white houses occupied three sides of the 
Plaza; and on the fourth, fronting the 
road, loomed up a neat little church, look- 
ing as if just unpacked and set up for our 
benefit. It was built by a wealthy Mexi- 
can, and his name (which I have forgotten) 
appears in large letters over the doorway. 
He must have been a pious, and was, 
probably, a worthy man. 

The faint roll of musketry being heard 
even here, many were crowding on the 
steeple to make observations; but we 
stopped only long enough to change 
mules and break our fast for the first 
time since the previous day, and were off 
again. The road was more and more 
charming after we left Agua Caliente. 
Shaded on either side by trees, cool from 
the higher elevation, we felt that under 
other circumstances we could enjoy this 
hugely. 

We stopped at several small stations 
for relays, each relay seeming more and 
more diminutive, until at the last stop- 
ping-place, two little fellows, not much 
larger than Newfoundland dogs, came out 
to be harnessed; but they were strong 
and fleet, and took the road—now grown 
much rougher—splendidly. 

It was still daylight as we drove into 
Rosario, and upto the Pajaro Mine. And 
thus a long- promised visit was uncere- 
moniously effected. We were welcomed 
right royally, and were congratulated on 
our opportune arrival, as an attack—no- 
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tice of which was to be given by nine 
strokes of the church-bell—was momen- 
tarilyexpected. These things having be- 
come monotonous, we decided to: get 
what rest we could, and let events take 
their course. The news we brought 
probably changed the programme, for the 
bell was silent throughout the night. 

The next evening brought us news of 
the Presidio battle. After the first at- 
tack, whole companies deserted and 
rushed to the Governor’s side, shouting 
Viva el Gobernador ; and, turning their 
guns on Martinez’s forces, demoralized 
them completely. They were soon in 
full retreat, leaving their dead and dying 
on the field. Our American flag, float- 
ing from our house, had done good serv- 
ice, saving many from arrest and impris- 
onment. 

All whom we were interested in be- 
ing safe, we decided to enjoy the few 
days of our stay in Rosario in seeing 
something of its beauty and ancient 
grandeur. We could only judge of what 
it must have been by the ruins every- 
where—in the heavy, fallen columns; in 
the worn and faded Latin inscriptions 
surmounting the ruined doorways; in 
the old-time splendor of the carving on 
every window and projection, and in the 
remnants of handsome architecture now 
everywhere fallen to decay. It was 
here, it was alleged, that a devout peas- 
ant, kneeling at nightfall to say his ro- 
sary, broke the string, and the beads 
were scattered far and wide. It being 
too late to find them all, he set fire to 
some brush-wood, and left his sombrero 
near to mark the spot. At daybreak he 
came, and, on raising his hat, there lay 
clear and beautiful, pure, shining silver. 
Tradition does not state whether he re- 
sumed his search for the missing beads, 
but he dedicated the spot to Saint Ro- 
sario, in grateful acknowledgment. The 
quantities of silver extracted from the 
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mines since that time, I dare not at- 
tempt to state, but the Pajaro Mine seem- 
ed then to hold the most important po- 
sition. 

Walking over what seemed miles to 
me, we were told we still stood over the 
vaults of the mine: down to the river’s 
edge, up to the still beautiful church, 
we walked over ground still belonging 
to the mine; and when we reached the 
works—seeming grander, from the wild 
surroundings —the mysterious working 
of the ponderous machinery quite over- 
awed us. From the latest triumph in 
mining experience, we were shown the 
rude and simple methods of the Mexi- 
cans, and superintended the baking of 
some silver bricks. 

We climbed the narrow, winding steps 
of the church - tower, resting cautiously 
in the darkness at each crumbling, brok- 
en step, worn bare by the feet of peni- 
tants, and when we reached the roof, 
were repaid by the grand and beautiful 
view. 

The next morning we bade adieu to 
our kind host, and an early start brought 
us at midday to Presidio. Our flag was 
still floating, though somewhat wilted ; 
and when I entered the rooms I had ar- 
ranged with such conscious American 
pride, I was quite speechless. I had 
been told that the Mexicans had brought 
their valuables for protection, under our 
flag. I had felt thankful to have a flag 
to protect them, but when, excepting a 
few little Mexican trunks, my rooms 
were filled with hoop-skirts—hanging in 
all directions, like battered signals of 
distress —parrots, pillows, bundles in- 
numerable, old shoes, old hats, and such 
like valuables, my temper got the better 
of my sympathy. I soon had a clearing- 
up—and we soon made a clearing-out— 
for the cotton season had passed, and 
we had nothing but our experience to 
take back to Mazatlan. 
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THE CAREER OF AN 


HAT was her real name, and 

whence came she? Nobody 
who knew her ever seemed to be able to 
answer these queries. None of the sharp 
women in Washington, where she ran a 
brief and brilliant career, were able to 
discover aught of her history beyond 
that which she chose to tell of herself, 
and that was not much. She called her- 
self Agnes Leclercq, and subsequently 
came honestly by the title of Princess 
Salm-Salm; but her so-called maiden 
name was so notoriously a stage disguise 
that she always admitted it with great 
coolness, as a matter of course; as if 
she thought'it quite the regular thing to 
have an assumed name. When I knew 


her in Washington, during the War of 


the Rebellion, there ran a story that she 
had been picked up in Europe by the in- 
valid wife of an American Cabinet Min- 
ister, who, fascinated with the child’s 
beauty and winning ways, took her out 
of the streets of Paris and brought her 
home to Philadelphia. The good lady 
dying soon after her return to the United 
States, the wayward beauty gave her 
protector, the Cabinet Minister, no end 
of trouble in consequence of her eccen- 
tric escapades and pranks. Arriving at 
womanhood, she suddenly left her adopt- 
ed home, where she had been surround- 
ed with every luxury, but where the re- 
straints of respectability had been too se- 
vere for her, and went to New York. She 
had received a good education in Phila- 
delphia, and from a child was mistress 
of several modern European languages. 
She claimed American parentage, but 
was Italian in personal appearance, 
French in manner and spirit, and de- 
cidedly Bohemian in her tastes. When 
in the prime of her young womanhood 
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AMERICAN PRINCESS. 


she was a very beautiful person, and as 
charming as beautiful. Her face was 
oval, with regular, but unclassic features 
and profile, dark chestnut eyes, a delicate 
and finely-molded chin and mouth, dark, 
wavy hair, and a singularly brilliant and 
winsome smile. In brief, she was a 
fascinating little woman, perfectly be- 
witching where she determined to be- 
witch, and never sullen, grave, or mo- 
rose to any body. Sunny and gay as the 
Italy of our youthful romance, she was 
often more like a sprite than a woman 
of flesh and blood. If she had any fu- 
rious temper concealed beneath this 
charming exterior, it never broke out, 
except on extraordinary occasions of se- 
vere provocation. But probably the vol- 
cano always slept there, though the sun- 
ny vines and flowers grew so prettily 
outside. 

Agnes Leclercq, as she called herself, 
was passionately fond of horses, horse- 
back riding, and every thing thereunto 
appertaining. There was never a time 
when she could not ride well, and as 
soon as she was tall enough to reach a 
horse’s back, she preferred grooming, 
fondling, and saddling her own animal, 
to any other occupation. Needle-work 
she despised, and for most feminine ac- 
complishments she had a real disgust. 
Books, upon every conceivable subject, 
she devoured with great avidity; but 
horses, their keeping, management, styles 
of harness and equipage, she made her 
chief delight and study. So it was nat- 
ural enough that she should be enamored 
of the circus. The sawdust ring, the 
spangled splendors of the performers, 
the glamour of the gas-lights, so charm- 
ed her fancy that she drifted back to 
Philadelphia, in 1857, and besought the 
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manager of a circus then established 
there to give her facilities for instruction 
in equestrianism and equitation. She 
applied herself assiduously, giving as 
many hours each day to the business as 
her teacher had patience to attend upon 
her. She had no thought, apparently, 
of making the circus a means of earning 
a living, and there seemed to be no oc- 
casion for her to make such plans; she 
had money in plenty, and, though her 
home connections, whatever they were, 
were unknown, she kept some state, and 
never appeared on the street, or at the 
circus, unless accompanied by a liveried 
negro servant. 

Notwithstanding her zealous applica- 
tion to the art, she failed as a circus- 
rider, and, tearfully, giving up her de- 
sire, she never appeared in public in 
that line of business. Her experience, 


however, suggested the idea of practic- 
ing the art of walking on the slack wire. 


In this she excelled, and at once enthu- 
siastically launched out into the field of 
life as a rope-walker. A brief engage- 
ment with the circus in which she had 
acquired proficiency took her into the 
Western States, and, dressed in the 
coveted skirt of spangles, light as a fairy, 
and brilliant with happiness, she glided, 
nightly, through the air before pleased 
audiences. At Chicago, in the spring 
of 1858, she made her first public ap- 
pearance as a “great ascensionist.” De- 
sirous of achieving fame, as well as add- 
ing to the attractions of the establish- 
ment to which she belonged, she resolved 
to ascend a stout wire, stretched from the 
ground to the exterior flag-staff of the 
circus-tent. The day was raw, chilly, 
and windy, when the girl, clad in pink 
and silver muslin, attempted the perilous 
ascent. The wind puffed vigorously at 
the lithe and agile body, as she steadily 
pursued her way up the wire; the frail 
support swayed to and fro as the gusts 
clutched her short skirts, and, dropping 
her balance-pole, she fell, like a feather, 
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into the horror-stricken crowd below. 
A stout acrobat, belonging to the com- 
pany, had cautiously followed her on the 
ground, and she fell, unhurt, into his ready 
arms. Nothing daunted, she took her 
pole again, and, after a moment’s breath- 
ing-spell, walked safely to the flag-staff 
and back again, accomplishing the feat 
almidst the boisterous cheers of the rab- 
blement which filled the streets around 
the circus-tent. 

During the whole of that summer the 
circus to which Agnes was attached 
made the grand round of the Western 
and South-western States. Agnes had 
a variety of adventures, some of which 
were notable, but none legitimately be- 
long to this veracious history. In the 
autumn she found her way back to New 
York, the circus having been disbanded 
and dispersed under the immediate in- 
fluence of a series of Sheriff's attach- 
ments. During the next year or two 
she vibrated between New York and 
Havana. In most of the oral biogra- 
phies of Agnes which I have heard, and 
in one newspaper sketch which I have 
read, there are vague hints of occasional 
husbands, nebulous and hazy individuals, 
who came to the fore briefly and at long 
intervals, and anon disappearec in the 
distance, or were dispersed by force of 
circumstances into their former state 
and condition. There were rumors of 
husbands, and of married respectability ; 
but nothing of this sort was tangible or 
ever crystalized into fixed fact. She 
loved to spend money, and she lavished 
it like a Princess; but through all she 
remained plain Agnes Leclercq. 

But all this was merely preparatory to 
her grand career. She was but a neo- 
phyte; her brilliant days were yet to 
come. The War of the Rebellion broke 
out, and in the spring of 1861, with a 
vast horde of other adventurers, soldiers 
of fortune, men and women, looking for 
some lucky chance for fame or fortune, 
Agnes Leclercq went to Washington. 
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There was then consternation in Gov- 
ernment circles; war was on the Poto- 
mac; but the city of Washington was 
gay with dissipation and revelry. The 
hotels were crowded with epauleted and 
shoulder - strapped officers of the army 
and navy; contractors spent money like 
water ; Congressmen were badgered and 
hunted by anxious sharp men and wom- 
en, who had a plenty of money to use 
for certain purposes ; the lobbies of the 
National Capitol swarmed with rapacious 
place-hunters and professional jobbers ; 
vast sums were squandered daily for 
military supplies, and army commissions 
were dealt out like cheap trifles—re- 
wards for the mere asking. In this ex- 
citing hurly-burly, Agnes was happy. 
She loved the military better than the 
circus ; brass buttons were dearer to her 
soul’ than spangles, and gold lace and 
silver stars more charming than the gay 
velvets and muslin banners of the saw- 
dust ring. She felt that her destiny had 
come at last. 

Probably it was only a joke, but it was 
actually reported that Agnes was com- 
missioned as Captain in the volunteer 
service. At any rate, she wore the in- 
signia of that rank, and when, arrayed 
in a military garb— something like that 
since affected by the women who play 
“La Grande Duchesse” — Agnes ap- 
peared on Pennsylvania Avenue, she 
was a sight to see. She wore a rich and 
tasteful riding-habit, gilt-buttoned, gold- 
braided, and appropriately decked with 
a Captain’s straps, and a colored groom 
in livery followed, mounted, at respect- 
ful distance. Occasionally, she sported 
the uniform of a General Officer, modi- 
fied, as if under protest, to the require- 
ments of public opinion ; and, still later, 
I believe, she assumed this style of mili- 
tary promotion altogether, no special ob- 
jection being made to the wearing of 
military insignia by the dashing and 
fascinating beauty who had the hearts 
of half the men in Washington, and the 


bitter hatred and ill-will of nearly every 
woman in that thronged city. 

But not all the Washington women 
hated the gay young Bohemienne; one 
was an intimate crony of Miss Agnes, and 
insisted upon taking her everywhere into 
“society,”’ such as it then was in Wash- 
ington; and Miss Blank and Miss Ag- 
nes, who were kindred spirits, were ev- 
erywhere together. To these was also 
joined a dashing “army woman’’—as 
ladies who had family connections in the 
army were styled—and the precious trio 
did some very astonishing things by way 
of amusement and adventure. Miss 
Agnes, I always suspected, made good 
use of these influential connections; 
she could do much with the politicians 
and “statesmen” at the National Cap- 
ital. She had old favorites to reward, 
and new ones to conciliate ; she continu- 
ally had some axe to grind, some com- 
mission te beg, or appointment to se- 
cure; and was untiring in her industry 
and unremitting in her multifarious la- 
bors. Of this portion of her life she 
speaks with charming aiveté in her 
published diary: “As I had to carry out 
certain purposes, I came in contact with 
all the leading politicians, and heard and 
observed a great deal.” I do not know 
any thing of the “certain purposes,” but 
will warrant her having heard and ob- 
served a great deal. Of all the accom- 
plished, witty, fascinating, and sharp 
women ever known in Washington, Miss 
Leclercq was certainly the bright and 
particular star. Sprightly, bold, and 
brilliant, one quality outshone all others 
—her audacity was simply consummate. 
She positively knew every body. 

In the German corps of the Army 
of the Potomac —the famous Eleventh 
Corps—was a smart young staff-officer, 
a soldier of fortune, who, like many oth- 
ers, had left the gay capitals of Europe 
to seek a new sensation in the American 
War of the Rebellion. The army was 
more or less decorated with these for- 
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eign adventurers at the time of which I 
am writing, and among them were many 
shams, no doubt, who knew they could 
win a certain admiration by bringing no- 
ble titles into the military service of the 
United States. Frémont, in the West, 
had at one time a cloud of various 
Counts and Princes of the blood about 
him. McClellan boasted two or three 
Orleans Princes on his staff; and the 
Prussian Prince, Salm- Salm, was only 
one of a crowd of blue-bloods in the 
army. There were, indeed, stories of 


his being a German barber, who had | 


run away from Potsdam, and not a few 
difficulties occurred in Washington and 
in the army, on account of his quick re- 
sentment of the sneering slights put 
upon his pretensions to princely birth. 
Even Count Chambord, when he was in 
this country, was reported to have snub- 
bed him as an imposter, as though a 
Bourbon Prince were any authority on 
the genealogy of the Prussian nobility. 
But, although this cloud upon his title 
followed Salm-Salm into Mexico, years 
after, it was clearly established that he 
was justly entitled to be called a Prince; 
and after a long and acrimonious dis- 
pute, which was more or less dabbled 
in by the newspapers, the Prussian Min- 
ister at Washington, at Salm-Salm’s 
application, notified President Lincoln 
that the young staff-officer was really of 
a noble Prussian family, and honestly 
came by his title. He had had some 
family difficultics, I understood, and 
probably was not enamored of the so- 
cial restraints from which he had escap- 
ed to America. Lincoln accepted him, 
at any rate, as “a genuine article,” and 
kindly told him that his princely birth 
should be no bar to deserved promo- 
tion. 

If Prince Salm-Salm had disgraced 
himself by any previous eccentricities, 
he made himself and Miss Agnes Le- 
clereq at once highly respectable by a 


legal and honorable marriage. To him 
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she was ever a devoted wife, and the 
pair henceforth cast their common fort- 
unes together, and made common cause 
against a world which, as they believed, 
owed them a living. 

The Princess Salm-Salm was received 
into Washington social circles, where 
Agnes Leclercq, the pretty rope-dancer, 
had not been able, even with the power- 
ful support of her two female friends, to 
penetrate creditably. She was too proud 
to go where she was not received on as 
good footing as her companions ; but, as 
Princess Salm-Salm, she had a better 
visiting - list, though there was an inar- 
ticulate protest against her always ob- 
servable in certain eminently respecta- 
ble coteries, and her princely title did 
not altogether efface the smirch which 
her charming eccentricities had brought 
upon her fame. On one memorable oc- 
casion, at a fashionable reception at the 
hospitable house of a New York Senator, 
a thoughtless acquaintance introduced 
the Princess to the wife of a Western 
Senator, a very proper person and a de- 
vout Methodist. She had heard of the 
gay goings-on of Miss Agnes and her 
set, and when her princely name was 
mentioned, the indignant matron gather- 
ed her skirts away from the contamina- 
tionof the Princess’ pink tulle, and sailed 
away like a majestic seventy - four, with- 
out a signal of recognition. 

Princess Salm-Salm was much in the 
Army of the Potomac when it was near 
Washington, and the reader recollects 
that it was never very far away from that 
city. fer love for the military, and pas- 
sion for horses, were both gratified here 
as never before: wife of a staff-oflicer; 
on familiar terms with hosts of Generals 
and Colonels; admired by all the army 
correspondents, and befriended by all 
the Washington politicians, she came 
and weit with the army at her own sweet 
will, taking with her Miss Blank, whose 
family vainly attempted to break up the 
intimacy, so oljectionable to them. The 
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trio were the life of every ball; never 
missed a grand review, and appeared in 
the cavalcade of many a general officer 
on high occasions when the Army of the 
Potomac, relaxed from the grim attitude 
of war, held carnival on the green hills 
of Virginia. Fully alive, however, to the 
duties and responsibilities of the situa- 
tion, the Princess considerately toned 
down her dress and general deportment, 
forswore shoulder-straps and military 
toggery, and, since all this paraphernalia 
was legitimately worn by her husband, 
she contented herself with simply wear- 
ing the gilded buttons of his rank. 

Just before the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, while Hooker was in command of 
the Army of the Potomac, I was tempo- 
rarily with the army during a series of 
brilliant reviews, given in honor of a 
week’s visit made by the President and 
his wife. Princess Salm-Salm was there, 
as usual, the gayest of thegay. Mounted 
on a superb horse, and wearing a rich 
habit and a tall hat, from which floated 


a long, blue gauze veil, she cut a dashing 
figure everywhere. At the head-quarters 
of General Sickles, thencommanding the 
Fifth Army Corps, there were rare do- 


. 


ings, in which the Princess was al- 
ways the leading spirit. Mrs. Lincoln 
had heard of these goings-on, innocent 
enough, probably, and thought them very 
improper. Moreover, she always ob- 
jected to the ennobled rope-dancer, whom 
she persistently called “‘ Mrs. Salm,” and 
utterly refused to accord her any courtesy 
or recognition. So, when the Princess 
and her followers, mixed up with a caval- 
cade of staff-officers, got in ahead of the 
President’s wife at a review, their horses 
crowding in before Mrs. Lincoln’s car- 
riage (Gencral Ingalls’ anfbulance), the 
wrath of the lady of the White House 
was great. She sent to General Hooker 
and demanded that “those women” be 
taught better manners; Hooker, in a 
great pet, swore he would order every 
woman out of the army. “Which, of 
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course, includes Princess Salm-Salm 
and Mrs. Lincoln,” quietly remarked 
the audacious Agnes, when she heard 
the threat. 

She had met the President before 
this time, but never so familiarly as was 
possible in the unbending of official dig- 
nity during the visit to the army. An- 
ticipating great pleasure from an oppor- 
tunity to exercise her power of fascina- 
tion upon the good President, she laid a 
wager of a basket of champagne with an 
officer, that she would kiss Mr. Lincoln 
at a lunch, which was to be given to the 
President’s party and General Hooker 
and staff, at Sickles’ head-quarters, after 
a review of a neighboring Army Corps. 
And, sure enough, while the company 
were gravely chatting after lunch, to the 
astonishment of the good old man, the 
audacious Princess suddenly swooped 
down upon Lincoln, with an exclamation, 
and, before he could catch his breath, 
kissed him soundly on his lips. There was 
a great laugh, and an awkward fecling of 
suspense; but the President took it so 
good-humoredly, that another of the la- 
dies rushed up and followed the example 
just set her, and before the fun was over, 
every woman in the place had precipi- 
tated hersclf on the hardly-pressed Presi- 
dent, each with a bouncing kiss. The 
Princess won her champagne. But it 
was well that Mrs. Lincoln had gone on 
to Hooker’s head-quarters after the re- 
view, and was spared the sight. And 
what the good lady said to her husband 
when he returned that night, and what 
was said about the Princess, I leave the 
reader to guess. 

After Meade assumed command of the 
Army of the Potomac, Prince Salm-Salm 
was transferred to the Department of the 
South. He served gallantly in North 
Carolina, I believe, as Colonel of a regi- 
ment. When General Steedman com- 
manded this Division, at the close of the 
war, Salm-Salm acted as Military Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, for awhile: but 
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was eventually mustered out with all the 
honors, and returned to private life. 
Every body who came in contact with 
Princess Agnes, who accompanied her 
husband to North Carolina, has lively 
recollections of her dash, boldness, and 
eccentricities ; but these adventures have 
no special place of importance in this 
sketch, characteristic though they be. 
Salm-Salm and his wife were both 
horrified, as they said, at the idea of 
dragging out a monotonous existence in 
some frontier outpost—the only prospect 
which was offered a military man at the 
close of the American War of the Rebell- 
ion. They sighed for more adventure, 
and turned their eyes toward Mexico— 
where war was then raging—as the 
only place where military excitement was 
possible, and where any promise of em- 
ployment for their peculiar talents was 
held out. At that time (1866), the Em- 
pire was really on its last legs; Maxi- 
milian was then left by the French Em- 


peror to struggle on alone in the hopeless 
task of firmly establishing his throne in 


Mexico. Bazaine, as Salm-Salm says, 
had even then offered to give up the city 
of Mexico to the Liberals, who preferred 
taking it themselves. Left to his fate 
by Louis Napoleon, Maximilian endeav- 
ored to rally the foreign troops still left 
him; but they were discouraged ; and 
though the adventurers who officered his 
squadrons were full of hope, ruin stared 
him in the face. The return of peace, 
which had liberated Salm-Salm from 
military service in the United States, 
sealed the fate of Imperialism in Mexico. 

Yet, to Mexico he directed his steps, 
armed with testimonials and letters of 
introduction inabundance. Salm-Salm 
arrived at the Capital, with his wife, just 
in time to see Marshal Bazaine leave the 
city with the French contingent. From 
that time, overcoming the doubts which 
were raised against his assumed rank 
and title, Salm-Salm became devotedly 
attached to the failing fortunes of Arch- 
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duke Maximilian. A few months after 
the arrival of the Salm-Salms in Mexico, 
Maximilian and his staff, with a pitiful 
remnant of the Imperial army, were shut 
up in Queretaro, where they were closely 
besieged by the exultant Liberals under 
Escobedo. To the astute and shrewd 
Agnes the case seemed utterly hopeless. 
Maximilian, serene in the consciousness 
that he had been born to rule, and that 
he could rule the Mexicans if he chose, 
expected aid would appear from some- 
where—even out of the sky, perhaps — 
and that his royalty would never suffer 
total defeat at the hands of these Mexi- 
can Republicans. Not so the Ameri- 
can Princess; always and passionately 
claiming to be a born American, she saw 
how small achance had royalty with the 
angry Democrats of North America. 
Fond of desperate adventure, and hun- 
gry for notoriety, but relinquishing all 
hope of Imperial success, she addressed 
herself to the task of saving the “ per- 
sonal effects” of the Empire and getting 
them safely out of Mexico. 

Her plan was, that Maximilian should 
surrender Queretaro, give up the unequal 
contest, and leave the country, on the 
sole condition that his life and the lives 
of the foreign officers with him should 
be spared, and that their personal bag- 
gage should be allowed them. Boldly 
penetrating to the head-quarters of Gen- 
eral Porfirio Diaz, she laid before him 
her scheme, and asked permission to go 
through the Liberal lines to Queretaro, 
to get the views of Maximilian upon the 
subject. Diaz sent her to Escobedo, 
whose head-quarters were at Guada- 
loupe ; and this mission involved a long 
series of pilgrimages, in which the plucky 
and audacious little woman distinguished 
herself greatly. On one occasion, ap- 
proaching the fortifications of the city 
of Mexicoin the night-time, accompanied 
only by her maid, she was fired upon by 
the guard, and betook herself to the shel- 
ter of a mass of masonry, and, while her 
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pious hand - maiden bawled lustily to all 
the Saints in the Calendar, the Princess 
shouted “Viva Maximiliano!” and so 
saved herself from a sortie by the alarm- 
ed garrison. After sundry hair-breadth 
escapes (a bullet once grazed her hair 
in the progress of one of her advent- 
ures), the courageous Princess actually 
penetrated to the presence of President 
Juarez, at San Luis Potosi. To him she 
unfolded her desire to bring about a ces- 
sation of hostilities, and, with great xon- 
chalance, told him that she intended to 
do what she could to bring the horrible 
bloodshed to an end. The first step 
which she wanted the President to take 
in the matter, was to agree to an armis- 
tice of seven days, and grant her a 'per- 
mit to go to Queretaro, both Escobedo 
and Diaz having declared themselves 
powerléss to grant her request. 

Juarez hesitated; and told Princess 
Salm-Salm that she might as well go 
back to Mexico. She resolved to stay 
at San Luis Potosi, where the President 
then was, and ply her arts of fascination 
upon that imperturbable functionary; but 
before she had time to lay out her cam- 
paign, she was stunned by the informa- 
tion that Queretaro had surrendered, and 
that Maximilian and staff, including her 
husband, were all prisoners. Under 
these circumstances, she thought best 
not to bother about any more negotia- 
tions, but depart at once for Queretaro, 
where she found the ex-Emperor, Prince 
Salm-Salm, and the rest, imprisoned in a 
convent. The ex-rope-dancer met the 
ex-Emperor, with tears and sympathy for 
his misfortunes, and proceeded at once 
to make him comfortable with clean linen 
and such other little luxuries as her wom- 
an’s wit and peculiar assurance could 
collect in the war-stained and ruined 
city of Queretaro. The Archduke was 
miserable in body and mind—hopeless 
and broken in spirit. The courageous 
Agnes gave him new life and hope by 
suggesting plans of relief with which to 
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divert his mind, while she resolved upon 
other schemes to save his life. 

Once more she made a weary pilgrim- 
age to San Luis Potosi, this time in or- 
der to obtain an extension of time for 
the ex-Emperor’s counsel to prepare for 
his defense. Her account of her jour- 
ney and interview with Juarez is good 
reading. No one who ever met the au- 
dacious and determined woman can fail 
to appreciate her story of what she said 
to the President, and how he treated her 
with marked politeness; nor does she 
forget to record how she cut up her thin 
boots on the sharp stones, as she was 
obliged to walk part of the way in the 
rain, over the rough highway, on her re- 
turn. The Princess loved good living, 
and she unctuously tells her readers 
that, though wet and sore, “fortunately 
I had plenty of good things to refresh 
myself inside.” She had no occasion to 
sigh for the flesh-pots of General Sickles’ 
head- quarters, and the champagne of 
the Army of the Potomac. She had a 
diligenceia filled with toothsome provant 
for the captive ex-Emperor. 

Having secured a respite for the dis- 
tressed Maximilian, she set about schem- 
ing for his escape. The Austrian and 
Prussian Ministers went to Queretaro, 
to take counsel as to what could now be 
done for the Archduke Maximilian, pris- 
oner in the hands of the Liberals. Noth- 
ing can be finer than Princess Salm- 
Salm’s incessant denunciations of these 
“big-wigs” in her diary. She calls them 
superannuated grannies, imbeciles, and 
pompous cowards. They believed that 
Maximilian’s life was not in danger; 
that if a hair of his head were harmed, 
Europe would combine to wipe Mexico 
off the map of the world. Agnes Le- 
clercq, trained in the democratic schools 
of Philadelphia, was wiser than the “big- 
wigs,” and saw the grave yawning be- 
fore the feet of the Austrian Archduke. 

She pleaded for money to buy Mexi- 
can Generals, and was met only with the 
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reply that Austria and Prussia would 
prevent any harm to the Archduke’s 
person, and that it was a waste of gold 
to bribe these canaille. She saw the 
death- warrant of the unhappy ex- Em- 
peror in the stinginess of the misguided 
dignitaries, and upbraided them as his 
murderers. In her diary, written with 
all the vigor and spirit of an angry wom- 
an, she says: “Strange! at the tail of 
each word of these gentlemen hung a 
gold ounce, but not one miserable dollar 
at the tips of their fingers! This paltry 
stinginess killed the Emperor.” 

At last, Maximilian, thoroughly alarm- 
ed at the situation, intrusted the Prin- 
cess with two bills of exchange on Vien- 
na, drawn with his own hand, for $100,- 
ooo each, and with these bits of paper 
she attempted to buy his escape from 
prison and from Mexico. Prince Salm- 


Salm had already used some gold to 
good advantage, if his own reports may 


be believed; and his wife now under- 
took to bribe Colonel Palacios into con- 
nivance with the plan of escape. Pre- 
vailing on him to accompany her from 
the prison of Maximilian to her house one 
evening, she cautiously and with a beat- 
ing heart, unfolded her scheme, first 
compelling him to swear eternal secrecy, 
by the heads of his wife and infant child. 
She showed him a bill of exchange for 
$100,000, reminded him of his poverty 
and his family, and tearfully besought 
compassion upon the captive Archduke. 
Palacios, an unlettered Indian, though a 
brave man, turned the bit of paper over 
in his hand, curiously; said he would 
think of it, and went away. Next morn- 
ing, the adventurous rope-dancer was a 
prisoner in her own house, and the 
story of her temptation of Palacios was 
all over Queretaro. 

Being “only a woman,” the Princess 
escaped with her life; and, after a variety 
of amusing adventures with the Gener- 
als and military authorities, set off once 
more to San Luis Potosi, to ask Juarez 
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to pardon Maximilian, and to allow him 
to leave the country. She threw herself 
at the feet of the immobile Indian, and. 
in language which she could not recall 
for record in her diary, implored him to 
spare the life of the unhappy Archduke. 
Failing in this, she begged for eight 
days’ delay, that she might send to Pres- 
ident Johnson and Secretary Seward, 
whom she knew, and obtain their active 
intervention in behalf of “the illustrious 
captive.” All was in vain. Juarez ac- 
knowledged that he did not himself de- 
sire the life of Maximilian, but was un- 
able to save it. More dead than alive, 
but gratefully thanking the Mexican 
President for whatever kindness he had 
been able to show her, poor Agnes went 
back to Queretaro, where she arrived a 
few days before the unhappy Maximilian 
was executed. 

In her endeavors to save the life 
of the Emperor, feeble and ineffective 
though they were, Princess Salm- Salm 
had never lost sight of her husband’s 
possible fate. She clung to him like a 
true woman, and, after months of wait- 
ing, joined him in Paris, he having miss- 
ed her at Vera Cruz, whither both went 
immediately after his liberation by the 
Mexican Government. 

War is the congenial element of such 
a spirit as this woman’s, and I was not 
surprised, a few weeks since, to learn 
that she had been encountered in the 
Prussian army, by an army correspond- 
ent of a New York newspaper, who had 
known her in her old, brilliant days in 
the Army of the Potomac. It appears 
that her husband had taken service in 
the Fourth Regiment of Prussian Gren- 
adiers, and the Princess was enrolled in 
the hospital service, accompanying the 
armies. Our correspondent says she 
was astonished and overjoyed to meet 
him; and, rushing on him very much in 
the same fashion in which she once 
swooped down on President Lincoln, 
probably, she kissed him on the mouth, 
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and called him her old, dear friend, the 
Knights of St. John looking on amazed, 
meanwhile. 

Prince Salm-Salm was killed at the 
battle of Gravelotte, bravely fighting the 
French, whom he detested so much, and 
leaving Agnes to finish her career alone. 
She is yet in the prime of life, and is 
said to be in favor with Prussian Royal- 
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ty, though never received at Court. In 
Europe, she and her husband journeyed 
from Court to Court, seeking royal au- 
thorization toedit Maximilian’s memoirs, 
but were generally kept at a distance by 
the Hapsburgs and the guardians of the 
unfortunate Carlotta. Salm-Salm’s ca- 
reer is ended. Shall we hear no more 
of our American Princess ? 
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HE San Francisco winter had pass- 

ed in bright, sunny, pleasant days, 

with infrequent rain-storms and occa- 
sional cold weather, making furs and 
heavy-coats desirable, but which did not 
in the least seem to affect the perpetual 
bloom of the gardens. But, however 


pleasant the days might be, a glowing 
fire in the grate was always an attraction 


in the evening. Spring had come with 
more flowers; a wind, which seemed to 
be the concentrated and unexpended 
force of ocean breezes, which might have 
borne across the sea thousands of “in- 
vincible armadas,” and a fog, which 
rolled through the Golden Gate like the 
voluminous breath of some cold-blooded 
sea-monster, wrapped the San Francis- 
can twilights in a damp, gray mantle, 
making the evening firesides more than 
ever desirable. 

But there came a trio of days in au- 
tumn when the wind did not blow, and 
the fog stayed out at sea. There is a 
popular belief that remarkable weather 
always comes in a triplet of days. A 
“spell” of weather, as our unlettered 
folks are in the habit of quaintly de- 
scribing it, is usually of this definite du- 
ration. By the way, I wonder if that 
old Anglo-Saxon word is not a direct 
heritage from those fabled days, when 
wizards and witches ruled the world and 
placed the elements under a charm by 


their incantations; for I have known 
days when the evening hours failed to 
bring their wonted offering from the 
mountains or sea, midnight only stirred 
the lagging breezes, and the faint fresh- 
ness of morning was soon superseded 
by the languor of noonday. And so, 
when the world appears a “Sleepy Hol- 
low,” and Rip Van Winkle’s nap but the 
common course of events, I admit the 
force and excuse the inelegance of the 
expression, “a spell of weather,” su- 
premely indifferent to the fact, that a 
popular American moralist has unhesi- 
tatingly declared that he can determine 
caste by the use of it. Why it is that 
the spell which binds the days is limited 
to three diurnal revolutions, I have never 
yet been able to ascertain, unless it be 
from that innate perfection of the Trini- 
ty, which gives finish and completeness 
to whatever clothes itself in the three- 
fold form of expression. 

The popular belief was verified on this 
occasion, at least, and three days of mid- 
summer heat, with the accompanying 
characteristic twilights, settled down up- 
on us. 

In the evening, people came out upon 
their balconies —those ornamental ap- 
pendages to most of the San Franciscan 
houses, which are generally occupied 
only by brawny, bare-armed Irish girls, 
or tawny Mongolians, until one comes 
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to look upon them merely as useful ac- 
cessories to the menial employment of 
washing windows. The pedestrians in 
the street loitered along, happy, unbent, 
and in conscious indifference to the se- 
curity of their hats, which they knew, for 
the nonce, were safe, for the playful 
zephyrs, which were wont to seize them 
at any unguarded moment, and malicious- 
ly carry them down the street and around 
the corners, had yielded to a superior 
power, and they were enjoying a respite. 
A sense of relaxation seemed to pervade 
the city, and there was a touch of senti- 
ment and reflection in the very atmos- 
phere. 

One such day and evening I spent in 
the city: But the next morning, look- 
ing out upon the waters of the Bay, 
which lay in a motionless, billowy shim- 
mer beneath the fervent sunshine, I was 
smitten with the belief in the old super- 
Stition of the three days’ continuance of 
such weather, and determined to go into 
the country —such a country as I might 
find in an hour’s ride across the Bay — 
not only for what I should escape in the 
city, but for the delight which I would 
be sure to find in a real summer twilight 
among the trees and the roses. 

What a ride that was across the Bay, 
catching faint, pleasant sea-odors from 
the ocean tides! And how patiently I 
plodded through the sand, ankle deep, 
but blissfully quiet, on the roads of Ala- 
meda! My friend saw me coming afar 
off, and came out under the shadow of 
the broad, spreading oaks, to welcome 
me. A country welcome shames our 
meagre city hospitality. Perhaps the 
flowers were no more fragrant, the shad- 
ows no more pleasant, nor the songs of 
the robin and linnet sweeter for my com- 
ing, but they were charming accompani- 
ments to my friend’s pleasant voice and 
kindly greeting. When evening came we 
wandered down to a little sandy beach 
which bordered the Bay, and watched 
the thin, golden vapor which hung above 
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the Golden Gate, growing fainter and 
fainter, until the stars came out, and the 
full moon mirrored itself a thousand times 
upon the waves. F 

We walked home through the rank 
grass of the meadows, which are often 
overflowed by the tide; but I must con- 
fess that in the mild, decaying flavor, 
there was little that was agreeable, or in 
which one could recognize the invigor- 
ating effects of the sea-tonic. 

“T am going to take you through one 
of the most charming gardens in the 
world,” said my friend. I gave a grati- 
fied assent to the project, and repressed 
the smile which I /e/¢ at thus unexpect- 
edly stumbling upon another California 
marvel. I knew that “the world” was 
merely a local expression, and applied 
only to the latitude and longitude of San 
Francisco. I had been féted and feast- 
ed upon superlatives, until the precious 
metal had gained a very brassy sound. 
But that the asperities of the climate 
should be so softened that one might 
find pleasure in walking through a gar- 
den by moonlight, was in itself a cir- 
cumstance so rare as to be charming. 

“Here the garden properly com- 
mences,” said my friend, as we paused 
for a moment in the midst of a young 
plantation of blossoming fruit - trees. 
“These are the fair promises: of our 
golden autumns,” continued she, en- 
thusiastically. And the prophetic Cali- 
fornia, glorious in its materiality, rose 
promptly to oppress me. There was a 
suggestion of weights and measures 
about it; not of that pleasant and frugal 
abundance which would grace one’s 
board, and still leave something for hos- 
pitality to one’s friends and neighbors, 
or, perchance, something to refresh a 
weary wayfarer. No, these acres of 
blossoming fruit-trees suggested rather 
tons of cherries and pears, about whose 
ample dimensions we would stretch our 
ever-ready tape-measure. There would 
be piles of purple plums and peaches. 
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We all remember how the old memories 
affected Arthur Clennam, “like a stone 
dropped into the well of his heart, which 
splashed the water into his eyes.” The 
anticipation of this luscious fruit, inter- 
nally affecting a somewhat different or- 
ganization, would bring the water to the 
mouth instead. Beyond the fruit-trees, 
we saw a miniature vineyard, with the 
vagabond propensities of the vine prun- 
ed down, and bound with upright pro- 
priety to stakes two or three feet high. 
On the other side of the avenue through 
which we were walking, were hedges of 
currant-bushes, and a pair of belated 
linnets were just fluttering into their 
leafy habitations as we passed. Black- 
berries grew in decorous rows behind 
these, with their thorns effectually con- 
cealed by a screen of flowers as delicate 
as frost tracery, giving no suggestion of 
the hardy fruit whose harbingers they 
are. A singular characteristic of the 
flowers which precede fruit, and even 


many of the vegetables, is a delicate, al- 
most an ethereal appearance, which but 
few of our choicest garden flowers pos- 
sess. Their bloom, too, is more ephem- 
eral than that of most ornamental flow- 
ers, and their very evanescence serves 
in some sort to remind us of their pres- 


ent incompleteness. Do I not remem- 
ber the nodding beauty of even the So- 
lanum Tuberosum—the earthiesi of all 
the earthy vegetable kingdom — with its 
filmy cup of shaded violet dyes and the 
single golden drop in the centre? Per- 
haps you have never seen it! And Pat, 
who works assiduously in heaping the 
soil about this precious plant, thinks 
only of the favorite vegetable which it 
will yield him for his dinner. So com- 
mon as this plant is, two-thirds of the 
people who admire flowers, and even 
know something of them, would fail 
to recognize it. A friend gathered a 
cluster of the blossoms and presented 
them, as something rare and choice, to 
an acquaintance who was an enthusi- 
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astic amateur suburban-gardener, giving 
them, at the same time, the sounding ti- 
tle of Murphus Hibernicus. He was at 
once charmed with their beauty; and 
those who know the avidity with which 
these people seek for the new and rare, 
can imagine the delight of this amateur 
gardener at the prospect of adding such 
a specimen to his collection, and per- 
haps his chagrin when he received a tu- 
ber of the common Irish potato. 

A shower of delicate petals descended 
as we passed beneath the apple-trees. 
They rested for a moment upon our hair, 
or the folds of our dress, and then flut- 
tered noiselessly to the ground. I know 
of no more delicate and subtile odor than 
that of an apple-orchard in full bloom. 
The tree is so far one of natural and 
spontaneous growth, that there is yet 
something of the fragrance of the forest 
about the flowers: a delicate and unde- 
fined insinuation, as.if one in a forest- 
path had crushed the curled-up brake 
beneath his foot, and caught for an in- 
stant the very spirit of wood -land fra- 
grance—a fragrance so subtile that it 
seems more an essential of growth and 
vitality than a distinct characteristic. 
In the apple there is also a suggestion 
of the garden—of the more intense, but 
milder perfume of its sister roses. 

As we passed from beneath these trees, 
we saw before us a low, rambling cot- 
tage, made picturesque and beautiful by 
the moonlight. The little building had 
an air of irrepressible hospitality, by ex- 
tending broad piazzas in every direc- 
tion, which the unusual amenities of the 
evening atmosphere had induced the in- 
mates of the cottage to occupy. A wind- 
ing walk led us to the piazza; and, after 
a few pleasant words of introduction and 
greeting, I was assigned to the custody 
of Mrs. J——, to be made acquainted 
with the wonders and beauties of her 
flower-garden. To walk through gar- 
den-alleys with the owner of all their 
floral treasures, was like a royal progress; 
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each turn brought us to new ranks of 
loyal subjects. After all, I am not sure 
but that it is the flowers which represent 
royalty, and we, their faithful servants, 
watching them anxiously, tending them 
carefully, and even rendering our tribute 
of love and admiration. The very help- 
lessness of a garden, and its dependence 
on our care, make us gracious. We 
render such sweet service as the gods 
might dispense to mortals, and become 
more godlike in the action. When the 
Utopian dreams of equality are realized, 
we may become higher intelligences ; 
but perhaps that high grace of gracious- 
ness will pass intoatradition. But this 
proposition, which I might demonstrate 
so satisfactorily from my hypothesis, is 
put to scorn by the perversity of human 
nature ; and infancy and old age, or even 
a flower-garden, will discover our hearts. 
There was an ineffable air of condescen- 
sion in the mannerof my cicerone, as she 
pointed to the tall calla lilies which 
sprung from great, dark-green leaves, 
looking like islands surrounded by the 
paler green of the lawn. 

“There are three hundred bunches 
of these,” she said, “and always in 
bloom.” 

These flowers are incomparably love- 
ly in the moonlight, for they are then 
purified from their rank and almost 
weedy luxuriance. There is about their 
simple and clearly -cut outline that puri- 
ty and grace which we accord only to 
sculpture. They looked as if they might 
have been chiseled from the purest mar- 
ble, and shone out in the semi-darkness 
of the moonlit-night like a crowning glo- 
ry of the art. 

We passed beds of flowers, whose 
glowing colors might have detained us 
by daylight, but we only paused to recog- 
nize the presence of the /e/iotrope, by 
an ecstatic, long-drawn “O-h!” Near 
a small tree, whose bending branches 
were supported by props, we again lin- 
gered. 
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“This is an almond -tree, and farther 
on are figs, oranges, and lemons. Vow 
you will confess that California is a Par- 
adise,” said Mrs. J——, triumphantly. 

Unfortunately for myself, I have a 
perverse inclination to tell the truth, or 
something akin to what I apprehend to 
be the truth, in reply to a direct ques- 
tion; and so, to the visible disgust of 
my interrogator, I confessed that “the 
climate of California, in my conception 
of things, was not paradisaical—not even 
a genial, earthly atmosphere.” 

In truth, the semi-tropical fruits which 
flourish here are not typical of genial 
sunshine or balmy breezes. The chill- 
ing sea-fog, and malevolent wind, which 
prevail for at least half of the year, are 
suggestive of ills which I apprehend to 
be purely earthly—namely, influenza and 
rheumatism. A country in which the 
abundance of the fruit and vegetables— 
or, at least, those things which appertain 
to the merely material—are the most 
prominent characteristics, and so satis- 
fy all aspirations, that one is satisfied 
to let the #zeans of life become the end, 
is the new, if not the improved, descrip- 
tion of the abode of the blessed. 

Such heretical thoughts have only 
come to me with the return of our wont- 
ed atmosphere, and the wind and dust 
of the city. On that delicious evening, 
I neither lived in memory nor anticipa- 
tion, but was happy enough in the pres- 
ent. 

In the course of our ramble, we came 
to a boundary line formed by a thick 
hedge of cactus. Its strange, abnormal 
growth looked like the jointed skeleton 
of a vertebrate of the time of which we 
read: “There were giants in the earth in 
those days.” Alihough the ugliest of 
hedges, it forms the one most perfectly 
secure. These plants were at least ten 
feet high, and as we stood close beside 
them and looked up, there seemed noth- 
ing but infinite space between us and 
the blue heavens serenely glowing with 
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starry constellations. I was content 
that there should be nothing more be- 
yond these pleasant precincts, so happy 
was I to be thus shut in, that I could 
exclaim with the old poet: 


**Do you, O brambles, chain me, too, 
And courteous briars, nail me through.” 


It was the season of roses, and the 
cottage was literally embowered in them. 
One great “Cloth of Gold,” that had 
grown like the “red, red rose,” in the 
ballad of Lord Lovell, “till it couldn’t 
grow any higher,” completely filled the 
gable with its profusion of blossoms. 
While we were still looking at it, the 
moon, which had for a few moments 
been hidden by the one fleecy cloud 
which flecked the heavens, peered in- 
quisitively from the edge, and soon join- 
ed us in full-orbed satisfaction, as if she 
knew where to bestow her admiration, 
and this particular flower was her favor- 
ite above all others in the garden. 

In the six months which I had already 
spent in California, it had seemed to me 
that in a garden a year might pass away 
unmarked. Indeed, such a slave had I 
become to the almanac, that when I for- 
got my allegiance, there was in my mind 
a painful uncertainty in regard to the 
seasons. In honor of the chilling winds, 
I have already called these days autum- 
nal; but the calendar said it was May, 
and the fruit-trees bore the same testi- 
mony. [ven in the flower-garden itself, 
one could not help knowing that it was 
“the flowery month”—the innumerable 
multitude of roses so crowded and el- 
bowed cach other, and, as it were, bub- 
bled over in an irrepressible desire to 
get out into the sunshine or moonlight. 
They even became an exceptional class 
of eaves - droppers, hearing nothing but 
good of themselves. By the way, it is 
not a pleasant moral that the old saying 
inculcates: that people are eager to say 
evil things of us. There is, however, a 
suggestion—if we may draw an analogy 
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from the roses—that if praises were due 
us, we would get them. 

In one of the paths through which we 
strayed, we came to an arbor which was 
formed by some luxuriant jessamine 
vines. Mrs. J—— reached up and broke 
off a spray of the fragrant blossoms for me. 
“This jessamine must really be pruned, 
for it is quite overgrowing every thing 
else in this part of the garden,” she said, 
with a queer little note of resignation in 
her voice. It was like acknowledging 
the faults of a favorite child, which, after 
all, are only excesses of virtue. But 
woe betide the unlucky individual who 
endeavors to render independent aid in 
such a case! A branch had gone quite 
astray from the rest of the vine, and was 
fairly heavy with clusters of the star'y 
blossoms. Involuntarily I reached out 
my hand to do a little amateur pruning. 

“Wait a moment, my dear, you may 
have just as many flowers as you want, 
but I always gather them myself.” A 
soft hand came between mine and the 
blossoms, and I could only stammer out 
in utter confusion: 

“Qh! I didn’t know; I beg your par- 
don. I only thought ” She ac- 
cepted the apology in a superior kind of 
a way; but I felt as if I had been steal- 
ing, and had been caught in the act. It 
was a small consolation, however, a few 
moments afterward, to drop the cherish- 
ed flowers in her pathway, and see her 
step on them. I had gratified a wicked 
impulse, and hugged myself in an absurd 
little elation over my success. It was 
not, however, until I had hung over bor- 
ders of superb carnations, and heard the 
histories of some singular Mexican ex- 
otics, that I regained my serenity. We 
stopped to look at a great century-plant, 
which in this fast country precociously 
blooms after a tife of about twenty years. 
Then we strayed into a little grove of 
fig-trees, and wondered a little at tha‘ 
abnormal process which produces fru * 
without any apparent flowers. We walk- 
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ed back through an avenue bordered by 
acacia-trees, with heavy fringe-like foli- 
age which lay impenetrable, but soft and 
billowy, in the moonlight. Here and 
there these sombre ranks were broken 
by the delicate foliage and pendent, 
withy branches of the pepper-tree ; and 
now and then an Australian gum -tree, 
with tawny bark and leathery - looking 
leaves, shot far above the rest. But 
among all of these trees of strange 
growth, there was nothing more beauti- 
ful than the familiar American poplar, 
for even on this calm night there was 
air enough to stir its trembling leaves 
into a silvery shimmer. 

Was it a little odd that after thus wan- 
dering among the delights of the gar- 
den, we should have seated ourselves 
on the piazza, only to discuss with avid- 
ity the fashions? We talked of our 
dresses and our bonnets, and adored 
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and abused the fickle goddess for her 
inexplicable commands about the hair, 
uneasily wondering what was the distin- 
guishing touch in Paris or New York 
which transformed fashion into style, 
and which we knew, by sad experience, 
never found its way into the fashion- 
plates. 

We paused now and then to say some- 
thing of the beauty of the night, as if 
there was a pervading sense that it was 
slipping away from us. But even this 
mild asceticism sounded vapid and com- 
mon- place, perhaps from an innate re- 
spect in favor of unknown prejudices. 
The public is generally a more sympa- 
thetic judge, and a more gentle critic, 
than a half-dozen chance acquaintan- 
ces. Indeed, we can rarely tell our best 
thoughts to a best friend with half of 
the assurance with which it might be 
whispered in the ear of the public. 





A HOPE. 


It befell me on a day— 
Long ago; ah, long ago! 
When my life was in its May, 
In the May-month of the year. 
All the orchards were like snow 
With pink - flushes here and there; 
And a bird sang, building near— 
And a bird sang far away, 
Where the carly twilight lay. 


Long ago; ah, long ago! 
Youth’s sweet May passed quite away— 
May that never more is May. 
And I hear the nightingale 
Singing far adown the vale 
Where the early twilight lies: 
Singing sad, and sweet, and strong; 
And I wonder if the song 
May be heard in Paradise! 
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GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


66 OW, dear grandma, do tell us 


about that dreadful adventure 
of yours, out West. We are dying to 
hear it, all of us.” 

“It don’t seem quitg the thing to put 
such frightful idees into your young 
heads,” grandma replied, stroking Ma- 
ry’s brown curls as she spoke. “Your 
aunt Lucy shouldn’t have mentioned it. 
But since she was so foolish, an’ you’ve 
got your curiosity raised, so——” 

“You think it best to gratify it,” cried 
Mary, clapping her hands; “so do I. 
Now, girls, don’t dare to speak a word ; 
I wouldn’t for the world miss a sylla- 
ble.” 

“It was about two years after my mar- 
riage,” began grandma, with a little shake 
of her head at the roguish speaker, “that 
the ‘adventure, as Mary calls it, took 
place. John and i went West, directly 
after our marriage. We were pretty poor, 
both of us. Not but what our families 
stood as high as any in the village,” 
added the old lady, drawing herself up a 
little. “My father, he was deacon in 
the Baptist Church there. But, as I was 
saying, we were not very well off, and 
John and I had little to depend upon but 
our own heads and hands. But he was 
a smart fellow, and I was strong and 
healthy, and used to housework. Work 
was more the fashion then than it is 
nowadays. Many’s the large washing 
my sister and I have got through with 
in the time one of your Biddies would 
have spent in fretting over it.” 

The girls laughed merrily, and Kate, 
glancing slyly up into the handsome old 
face, said, “ You were very pretty, as well 
as smart, grandma, or I am much mis- 
taken.” 


“Oh, yes,”’ said Mary, demurely, “I 
have heard of those ‘peachy cheeks,’ 
and ‘violet eyes,’ and that Jovely light- 
brown hair. But, oh dear! We shall 
never come to the adventure, at this rate. 
Girls, do be quiet.” 

Well, as I was saying, we had mov- 
ed out West. We owned a house—a 
very small one—and quite a piece of 
ground; and, by degrees, we grew bet- 
ter off. After a long time, Sairy Hen- 
derson came to live with us—the first 
hired girl we’d had since we were mar- 
ried. She was a tall, raw-boned thing, 
nigh on to six feet high, I should imag- 
ine. She was a smart, tidy body, an’ 
John liked her. But I never could, not 
for any thing she ever said—she was 
rather close - mouthed than otherwise — 
but on account of queer, little ways she 
seemed to have at times. But, thinking 
this might be fancy, and not being apt to 
give way to my feelings, I said nothing 
to John about it. 

When my baby (your father, Katie) 
was six months old, Sairy had been with 
us then about three weeks. John re- 
ceived a letter from his brother in the 
big city. He wanted to see him on busi- 
ness important to John, as well as to 
himself. We both felt badly; he’d 
scarcely left me a day since we were 
married, but there seemed no help for 
it. But he arranged that I should have 
a neighbor (the nearest lived only two 
miles off, girls) come and stay with us. 
He insisted on this, though I laugh- 
ed well at him, saying I wasn’t a mite 
afraid. 

Well, he left, and a week passed by, 
and by that time I began to feel most as 
secure, with only Sairy an’ ourselves in 
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the house, as when a neighbor came to 
stay with us. For this happened twice, 
and when Mr. Wilson sent word for the 
third time that he couldn’t come, and 
who should he send instead, I laughed, 
and said: “O, never mind. Sairy’s as 
good as a man, any day; she can handle 
a gun, and, I fancy, could throw Mr. 
Wilson, in a minute, if she tried.” 

So that was settled; and Sairy, baby, 
and I were left alone. After making 
every thing secure down-stairs, we came 
up to bed. Sairy’s room was at one end 
of the passage, and mine at the other. 

I never was one of your “nervous” 
women, going into conniption-fits, if a 
mouse runs across them. But, some- 
how, that night I dd feel nervous and 
restless ; and, after nursing Willie and 
laying him in the bed, I sat some time 
by the window, trying to get a breath of 
air. At last, I rose and undressed me. 
I had said my prayers, and was creeping 
into bed, when a great horror and trem- 
bling—I can’t describe it any other way 
—fell upon me. There seemed no rea- 
son for it— I didn’t think of any reason, 
that I remember—but there I stood 
shaking, though it was a July night, 
shaking from head to foot, and grasping 
the bed-post. 

“TI must be nervous,” said I, at last, 
with a laugh; “sakes alive! how father 
would laugh at me. But, lor! it must 
be because I’m so tired out.” And, get- 
ting into bed, I drew Willie toward me, 
with a feeling of relief, as I felt his soft, 
little hand on my breast. The shiver- 
ing fit had left me, but I couldn’t sleep. 

Toss an’ tumble, toss an’ tumble, all 
that blessed night! The room as hot 
as any oven; the qucerest fancies in my 
head of hearing soft footsteps through 
the house. Believing them to be fan- 
cies, I wouldn’t give way to ’em, though, 
no ways; till, at last, toward one o’clock, 
I fell asleep. I must have slept till 
nearly three, and then the great horror 
and trembling was on me again, taking 
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me this time in my sleep. But I had a 
consciousness now of something wicked 
near me—of something dreadful about to 
happen —and I woke. There, in the 
gray morning-light, sat Sairy on the 
bed, looking down, so I couldn’t see her 
eyes. She had the hatchet in her hand 
—the one we used for chopping wood— 
and she was drawing it back and forth, 
over the fingers of her other hand. 

Did I scream, you ask, Katie? No, 
my dgar. What kept me from it? Per- 
haps it was fright ; perhaps it was my 
baby’s dear little lips pressing against 
my breast, begging me to be calm, for his 
sake. No; I said one silent prayer to 
God, and lay still, watching her. Sud- 
denly she turned and looked at me; I 
knew now what that queer look in her 
eyes meant —the creature was crazy — 
and there lay Willie and I in her power. 

“Sairy,” said I, looking right in her 
eyes, though my voice sounded hollow 
and strange to me, not like my own, “is 
it time to get up?” 

She said not a word, but looked away 
again, nodding her head up and down 
two or three times, and drawing the 
hatchet through her fingers as before. 

“Sairy,” said I, again, with difficulty, 
for my heart seemed to rise to my throat, 
and lie beating there, “is it so late? 
Then I must get up.” 

She turned on me now with a sharp, 
suspicious look: “I won’t be given up 
to them,” she said. 

“No, no, Sairy,” I said, soothingly. 

“T tell you I won’t!” she exclaimed, 
raising her voice to a loud, sharp key; 
“T know they'll come for me, those evil 
spirits, and try to drag me back to that 
cold, dark place! But I won’t go; I 
won’t go.” 

Her voice had sunk to a low mutter- 
ing ; she was feeling of the hatchet again, 
casting side-long glances at me. 

“No, Sairy,” said I, rising, with a 
desperate effort, while my whole body 
and the night-dress | had on seemed 
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bathed in a chilly sweat, “we won’t let 
them come. Hand me my clothes that 
lie on that chair, Sairy.”” To my sur- 
prise she obeyed me, and I dressed my- 
self, hardly able to stand. For, think 
what it was, girls, for a young thing 
scarce twenty years old, with a young 
baby, besides, to be in the power of a 
woman like this ! 

When I was dressed, we went down 
stairs; I first, for so she ordered me. 
O, the horror of hearing that creature 
steal after me as I went down with 
Willie in my arms, not daring to look 
behind, and dreading every moment the 


fall of her hatchet on my neck! But we 
got down safe enough. 
What a day that was, girls! Nota 


moment would the creature leave me; 
not one step would she allow me to take 
outside, though the poor cows were low- 
ing in a most pitiful way for some one 
to come and milk them. Not a door or 
a window would she allow to be opened. 
I walked up and down with Willie, cry- 
ing and fretting all day, nearly, poor little 
fellow, and racked my brains for some 
way of escape from her hands. But I 
could think of nothing. O, if some of 
the neighbors would come! How I 
prayed to God to send them! But no 
one came, and as the day wore on I grew 
desperate. The night should not find 
us again alone with this creature! 

“Sairy,” said I, very quietly, after 
thinking a minute, “I’m going up-stairs 
to lay the baby on the bed.”’ And with 
that I walked to the stairs, she following 
me close. 

“ Hark, hark!” said I, suddenly stop- 
ping, when half-way up, “what noise is 
that in the front room? Run, run!” 

I spoke like one in a terrible fright, 
and it infected her. With a wild cry she 
rushed to the room—a small one adjoin- 
ing the kitchen. At the same instant | 
ran for my life up-stairs. Ah! girls, 
I’ve run that race over again many a 
night in my sleep! Before I reached 
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the door I heard her mad yell, and the 
flying of her feet after me. Gasping for 
breath, I reached the room, slammed the 
door, and bolted it just in time! Then 
I stood, panting and listening to her 
outside. She was raving, now; howling 
and springing up against the door like 
some wild beast. Then, again, she 
would rush up and down the hall, crying 
out in the most mournful way, till all of 
a sudden she would stop by the door 
again, and batter against it till I feared 
she would break it down. 

At last she grew quiet, and stole away, 
muttering softly to herself. I placed 
poor little crying Willie on the bed, and 
gave him a tay to play with to keep him 
quiet. Then I crept to the window, and 
looked out. It was twilight now; every 
thing seemed still as death. 

“What zs she going to do?” I asked 
myself. ‘ Will she set the house afire?” 
And half dead with fright at this thought, 
I began to think what I should do. My 
window overlooked a lane running past 
our house. It was no great height from 
the window to the ground. Should I 
let baby carefully down, and then risk a 
leap myself ? 

It was a forlorn hope, but there seem- 
ed no other way. I was just tying baby 
into a large basket I had found in the 
closet, when I heard the clatter of a 
horse’s feet. The rider, whoever he 
was, was coming up the lane. Spring- 
ing up, I rushed to the window. It was 
Dan Wilson, our “neighbor’s” young- 
est son, a lad of thirteen, come probably 
on some message from his father. He 
halted with an astonished look as he 
saw my face. 

“Hush! hush!” I said, fearfully; then 
stretching out my hands to him: “ Dan, 
Dan, ride home directly. Bring all the 
help you can; Sairy is down stairs rav- 
ing mad. For the love of God, save 
my poor baby and me!” 

Dan turned as pale as myself, I fancy ; 
but he gave me a nod, and galloped off 
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like the wind. I took poor Willie out 
of the basket, and, sitting down with 
him, kissed him again and again, and 
began tocrya little. I was feeling weak- 
er now, than all along. Some little time 
I sat so, when a sudden bang on the 
door made me jump up with a scream. 


It was Sairy, again; and she’d got some-' 


thing heavy in her hand—the axe, per- 
haps — with which she was pounding on 
the door. It was a very strong door; I 
doubt if she could have done much harm, 
with all her pounding; but, in the dread- 
ful state 1 was in, I expected nothing 
else. 

I stood there a minute, helpless and 
moaning; and then, with a sudden 
thought, I darted into the closet, where, 
when I went for the basket, I had spied 
a great iron-bar. I seized this, and came 
out with it. I was in a sort of a wild 
fury now, against this fiend, who had 
tormented my poor child and me so all 
day. But my mind was made up: the 
moment that creature’s head appeared, I 
would dash her brains out, if it was pos- 
sible, I thought, for I was in a kind of a 
despair. I thought God had forsaken 
me; and, in my madness, I accused 
Him, and my husband, and every body 
else, of cruelty toward me. 

Suddenly, I heard the horse’s feet 
again, and ran to the window. There 
was young Wilson again, and a large 
party with him. I told them where she 
was, and to be very cautious ; and then, 
having no power to say any more, I 
crawled to the bed, still holding the bar, 
and, sinking on the bed, drew Willie 
toward me very feebly, for 1 began to 
feel as weak as water. Sairy was list- 
ening now— she was as quiet as death. 
But, all at once, we heard the bursting 
open of a door below, then low voices, 
and the treading of feet. And, with that, 
the poor creature gave one terrible cry 
of, “The evil spirits are coming for me,” 
and ran, like a hunted thing, along the 
hall. That cry went through and through 
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me, like a dozen knives, my nerves were 
so unstrung; but I struggled, and kept 
myself quiet, for poor Willie’s sake. 
Then the voices rose again, mingled 
with the cries of that poor creature, and 
I sprang up, stopping my ears, and hold- 
ing down the choking in my throat, till 
Willie, who had been quiet lately, began 
to scream, frightened by the noise out- 
side, and, half-distracted as I was, sooth- 
ing him quieted me down a little. 

At last, the noises ceased, and there 
came a shaking at my door. “Mrs. 
Kennedy!” cried Mr. Wilson’s voice, 
“open the door!” 

I ran and unbolted it; he sprang in, 
followed by others. 

“Mrs. Kennedy! for God’s sake!” 
he began. 

But I heard no more. They told me, 
afterward, that I ran up to him, wring- 
ing my hands, and crying out that I was 
“mad—mad! and that it was all his 
doing ;” and that then I went off into a 
dreadful fit of crying, that seemed as if 
it would have no end. 

When I came to, I was lying on the 
bed, and they were chafing my hands 
amd face. I began to cry again, though 
in a feeble, exhausted way, and called 
for my baby and for John. 

“Baby is quite right, dear,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, coming to the bed, “and wants 
mamma to get better, so he can be nurs- 
ed again!” 

“But I won’t stay here,” I whim- 
pered, like any baby: “don’t leave me 
alone; I won’t be left alone a single 
minute !” 

“No, poor child,” said old Mr. Wil- 
son, coming toward me, and speaking 
in his slow way; “I’m va’ally sorry this 
has happened. I always kinder ¢hought 
Sairy wasn’t quite right in her head. It 
was &iinder foolish to take a gal in, 
come to the door that way. But you 
ra’ally don’t blame me, I hope!” 

“Yes, I do,” cried I, as sharply as I 
could in my weakness. “I was young 
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and foolish—I felt all safe. And you 
thought she wasn’t right? O, I hate 


you!” —and here I might have gone off 
again, but for Mrs. Wilson, who quieted 
me, and hustled off the poor man, who 
went out, muttering “that he allers did 
think Miss’ Kennedy rayther a spunky 
woman ; but, ra’ally, he didn’t know she 
had sech a ¢arnation temper!” 

It was a week before I was up again, 
and full two weeks before I could bear 
to hear Sairy’s name. Whenel did 
hear of her again she’d been taken 
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back to the lunatic asylum, where she 
belonged. 

Your poor grandpa! how frightened 
he was to hear it all. I believe he 
wouldn’t have spoken to Mr. Wilson, 
but for my eoaxing. We left for the 
city soon, where John and his brother 
had started in business together. 

Well (said grandma, after a pause), 
my story’s done. Katie, you silly child, 
you’ve been crying ; did my story make 
you nervous? Remember, it was near- 
ly fifty years ago. 





THE ILIAD OF SANDY BAR. 


EFORE nine o’clock it was pretty 

well known all along the river that 

the two partners of the “Amity” claim had 
quarreled and separated at day-break. 
At that time the attention of their near- 
est neighbor had been attracted by the 
sounds of altercations and two consecu- 
tive pistol-shots. Running out, he had 
seen, dimly, in the gray mist that rose 
from the river, the tall form of Scott, one 
of the partners, descending the hill to- 
ward the cafion ; a moment later, York, 
the other partner, had appeared from the 
cabin, and walked in an opposite direc- 
tion toward the river, passing within a 
few feet of the curious watcher. Later, 
it was discovered that a serious China- 
man, cutting wood before the cabin, had 
witnessed part of the quarrel. But John 
was stolid, indifferent, and reticent. “Me 
choppee wood—me no fightee,” was his 
serene response to all anxious queries. 
“But what did they say, John?” John 
did not “sade.” Col. Starbottle deftly ran 
over the various popular epithets which 
a generous public sentiment might ac- 
cept as reasonable provocation for an 
assault. But John did not recognize 
them. “And this yer’s the cattle,” said 
the Colonel, with some severity, “that 


some thinks ought’er be allowed to tes- 
tify agin’ a White Man! Git—you 
heathen!” 

Still the quarrel remained inexplica- 
ble. That two men, whose amiability 
and grave tact had earned for them the 
title of “The Peace - makers,” in acom- 
munity not greatly given to the passive 
virtues —that these men, singularly de- 
voted to each other, should suddenly and 
violently quarrel, might well excite the 
curiosity of the camp. A few of the 
more inquisitive visited the late scene of 
conflict, now deserted by its former oc- 
cupants. There was no trace of disor- 
der or confusion in the neat cabin. The 
rude table was arranged as if for break- 
fast; the pan of yellow biscuit still sat 
upon that hearth whose dead embers 
might have typified the evil passions that 
had raged there but an hour before. But 
Col. Starbottle’s eye —albeit, somewhat 
bloodshot and rheumy—was more intent 
on practical details. On examination, a 
bullet - hole was found in the door - post, 
and another, nearly opposite, in the cas- 
ing of the window. ‘The Colonel called 
attention to the fact that the one “agreed 
with” the bore of Scott’s revolver, and 
the other with that of York’s derringer 
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“They must hev stood about yer,” said 
the Colonel, taking position ; “not mor’n 
three feet apart, and—missed!” There 
was a fine touch of pathos in the falling 
inflection of the Colonel’s voice, which 
was not without effect. A delicate per- 
ception of wasted opportunity thrilled 
his auditors. 

But the Bar was destined to experi- 
ence a greater disappointment. The 
two antagonists had not met since the 
quarrel, and it was vaguely rumored 
that on the occasion of a second mect- 
ing, each had determined to kill the oth- 
er “on sight.” There was, consequent- 
ly, some excitement —and, it is to be 
feared, no little gratification — when, at 
ten o’clock, York stepped from the Mag- 
nolia Saloon into the one, long straggling 
strect of the camp, at the same moment 
that Scott left the blacksmith’s shop, at 
the forks of the road. It was evident, at 
a glance, that a meeting could only be 
avoided by the actual retreat of one or 
the other. 

In an instant, the doors and windows 
of the adjacent saloons were filled with 
faces. Heads unaccountably appeared 
above the river-banks and from behind 
bowlders. An empty wagon at the cross- 
road was suddenly crowded with people, 
who seemed to have sprung from the 
earth. There was much running and 
confusion on the hill-side. On the 
mountain-road, Mr. Jack Hamlin had 
reined up his horse, and was standing 
upright on the scat of his buggy. And 
the two objects of this absorbing atten- 
tion approached cach other. 

“York’s got the sun,” “Scott’ll line 
him on that tree,” “he’s waitin’ to draw 
his fire,” came from the cart—and then 
it was silent. But above this human 
breathlessness the river rushed and sang, 
and the wind rustled the tree-tops with 
an indifference that seemed obtrusive. 
Colonel Starbottle felt it, and, in a mo- 
ment of sublime pre-occupation, without 
looking around, waved his cane behind 
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him, warningly to all nature, and said 
“Shu!” 

The men were now within a few feet 
of each other. A hen ran across the 
road before one of them. A feathery 
seed-vessel, wafted from a way-sice tree, 
fell at the feet of the other. And, un- 
heeding this irony of Nature, the two 
opponents came nearer, erect and rigid, 
looked in each other’s eyes, and—pass- 
ed! 

Colonel Starbottle had to be lifted from 
the cart. “This yer camp is played 
out,” he said, gloomily, as he affected 
to be supported into the ‘“ Magnolia.” 
With what further expression he might 
have indicated his feelings it was impos- 
sible to say, for at that moment Scott 
joined the group. ‘Did you speak to 
me?” he asked of the Colonel, drop- 
ping his hand, as if with accidental fa- 
miliarity, on that gentleman’s shoulder. 
The Colonel, recognizing some occult 
quality in the touch, and some unknown 
quantity in the glance of his questioner, 
contented himself by replying, ‘“ No 
sir,” with dignity. A few rods away, 
York’s conduct was as characteristic and 
peculiar. “ You hada mighty fine chance 
—why didn’t you plump him?” said 
Jack Hamlin, as York drew near the 
buggy. ‘Because I hate him,” was the 
reply, heard only by Jack. Contrary to 
popular belief, this reply was not hissed 
between the lips of the speaker, but was 
said in an ordinary tone. But Jack 
Hamlin, who was an observer of man- 
kind, noticed that the speaker's hands 
were cold, and his lips dry, as he helped 
him into the buggy, and accepted the 
seeming paradox with a smile. 


When Sandy Bar became convinced 
that the quarrel between York and Scott 
could not be settled after the usual local 
methods, it gave no further concern there- 
to. But presently it was rumored that 
the “ Amity Claim” was in litigation, and 
that its possession would be expensively 
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disputed by each of the partners. As 
it was well known that the claim in ques- 
tion was “worked out” and worthless, 
and that the partners, whom it had al- 
ready enriched, had talked of abandon- 
ing it but a day or two before the quar- 
rel, this proceeding could only be ac- 
counted for as gratuitous spite. Later, 
two San Francisco lawyers made their 
appearance in this guileless Arcadia, and 
were eventually taken into the saloons, 
and—what was pretty much the same 
thing—the confidences of the inhabit- 
ants. The results of this unhallowed in- 
timacy were many subpenas; and, in- 
deed, when the “ Amity Claim” came to 
trial, all of Sandy Bar that was not in 
compulsory attendance at the county seat 
came there from curiosity. The gulches 
and ditches for miles around were de- 
serted. I do not propose to describe 
that already famous trial. Enough that, 
in the language of the plaintiff’s counsel, 
“it was one of no ordinary significance, 
involving the inherent rights of that un- 
tiring industry which had developed the 
Pactolian resources of this golden land” 
—and, in the homelier phrase of Colonel 
Starbottle, “a fuss that gentlemen might 
hev settled in ten minutes over a social 
glass, ef they meant business ; or in ten 
seconds with a revolver, ef they meant 
fun.” Scott got a verdict, from which 
York instantly appealed. It was said 
that he had sworn to spend his last dol- 
lar in the struggle. 

In this way Sandy Bar began to ac- 
cept the enmity of the former partners 
as a life-long feud, and the fact that they 
had ever been friends was forgotten. 
The few who expected to learn from the 
trial the origin of the quarrel were dis- 
appointed. Among the various conject- 
ures, that which ascribed some occult 
feminine influence as the cause was nat- 
urally popular, in a camp given to du- 
bious compliment of the sex. “My word 
for it, gentlemen,” said Colonel Starbot- 
tle—who had been known in Sacra- 
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mento as a Gentleman of the Old School 
—‘“there’s some lovely creature at the 
bottom of this.” The gallant Colonel 
then proceeded to illustrate his theory, 
by divers sprightly stories, such as Gen- 
tlemen of the Old School are in the habit 
of repeating, but which, from deference 
to the prejudices of gentlemen of a more 
recent school, I refrain from transcribing 
here. But it would appear that even the 
Colonel’s theory was fallacious. The 
only woman who personally might have 
exercised any influence over the part- 
ners, was the pretty daughter of “old 
man Folinsbee,” of Poverty Flat, at 
whose hospitable house—which exhibit- 
ed some comforts and refinements rare 
in that crude civilization—both York 
and Scott were frequent visitors. Yet 
into this charming retreat York strode 
one evening, a month after the quarrel, 
and, beholding Scott sitting there, turn- 
ed to the fair hostess with the abrupt 
query: “Do you love thisman?” The 
young woman thus addressed returned 
that answer—at once spirited and eva- 
sive—which would occur to most of my 
fair readers in such an exigency. With- 
out another word, York left the house. 
“Miss Jo” heaved the least possible sigh 
as the door closed on York’s curls and 
square shoulders, and then, like a good 
girl, turned to her insulted guest. “But 
would you believe it, dear,” she after- 
ward related to an intimate friend, “the 
other creature, after glowering at me for 
a moment, got upon its hind legs, took 
its hat, and left, too; and that’s the last 
I’ve seen of either.” 

The same hard disregard of all other 


‘interests or feclings in the gratification 


of their blind rancor characterized all 
their actions. When York purchased 
the land below Scott’s new claim, and 
obliged the latter, at a great expense, to 
make a long detour to carry a “tail- 
race”’ around it, Scott retaliated by build- 
ing a dam that overflowed York’s claim 
on the river. It was Scott, who, in con- 
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junction with Colonel Starbottle, first 
organized that active opposition to the 
Chinamen, which resulted in the driving 
off of York’s Mongolian laborers ; it was 
York who built the wagon-road and es- 
tablished the express which rendered 
Scott’s mules and pack-trains obsolete ; 
it was Scott who called into life the 
Vigilance Committee which expatriated 
York’s friend, Jack Hamlin; it was York 
who created the Sandy Bar Herald, 
which characterized the act as “a lawless 
outrage,” and Scott as a “Border Ruf- 
fian ;” it was Scott, at the head of twenty 
masked men, who, one moonlight night, 
threw the offending “forms” into the yel- 
low river, and scattered the types in the 
dusty road. These proceedings were 
received in the distant and more civil- 
ized outlying towns as vague indications 
of progress and vitality. I have before 
me a copy of the Poverty Flat Pioneer, 
for the week ending August 12, 1856, 
in which the editor, under the head of 
“County Improvements,” says: “The 
new Presbyterian Church on C Street, 
at Sandy Bar, is completed. It stands 
upon the lot formerly occupied by the 
Magnolia Saloon, which was so myste- 
riously burnt last month. The temple, 
which now rises like a Phoenix from the 
ashes of the Magnolia, is virtually the 
free gift of H. J. York, Esq., of Sandy 
Bar, who purchased the lot and donated 
the lumber. Other buildings are go- 
ing up in the vicinity, bu@ the most no- 
ticeable is the ‘Sunny South Saloon,’ 
erected by Captain Mat. Scott, nearly 
opposite the church. Captain Scott has 
spared no expense in the furnishing of 
this saloon, which promises to be one 
of the most agreeable places of resort in 
old Tuolumne. He has recently import- 
ed two new, first-class billiard - tables, 
with cork cushions. Our old friend, 
‘Mountain Jimmy,’ will dispense liquors 
at the bar. We refer our readers to the 


advertisement in another column. Vis- 


itors to Sandy Bar can not do better 


[Nov. 


than give ‘Jimmy’ a call.” Among the 
local items occurred the following : “ H. J. 
York, Esq., of Sandy Bar, has offered a 
reward of $100 for the detection of the 
parties who hauled away the steps of 
the new Presbyterian Church, C Street, 
Sandy Bar, during Divine service on 
Sabbath evening last. Captain Scott 
adds another hundred for the capture of 
the miscreants who broke the magnifi- 
cent plate-glass windows of the new 
saloon on the following evening. There 
is some talk of reorganizing the old Vig- 
ilance Committee at Sandy Bar.” 
When, for many months of cloudless 
weather, the hard, unwinking sun of 
Sandy Bar had regularly gone down on 
the unpacified wrath of these men, there 
was some talk of mediation. In partic- 
ular, the pastor of the church to which I 
have just referred—a sincere, fearless, 
but perhaps not fully-enlightened man— 
seized gladly upon the occasion of York’s 
liberality to attempt to re-unite the for- 
mer partners. He preached an earnest 
sermon on the abstract sinfulness of dis- 
cord and rancor. But the excellent ser- 
mons of the Rev. Mr. Daws were direct- 
ed to an ideal congregation that did not 
exist at Sandy Bar—a congregation of be- 
ings of unmixed vices and virtues, of sin- 
gle impulses, and perfectly logical mo- 
tives, of preternatural simplicity, of child- 
like faith, and grown-up responsibilities. 
As,unfortunately, the people who actually 
attended Mr. Daws’ church were main- 
ly very human, somewhat artful, more 
self-excusing than self-accusing, rather 
good-natured, and decidedly weak, they 
quietly shed that portion of the sermon 
which referred to themselves, and ac- 
cepting York and Scott—who were both 
in defiant attendance—as curious exam- 
ples of those ideal beings above referred 
to, felt a certain satisfaction— which, I 
fear, was not altogether Christian-like— 
in their “raking down.” If Mr. Daws 
expected York and Scott to shake hands 
after the sermon, he was disappointed. 
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But he did not relax his purpose. With 
that quiet fearlessness and determination 
which had won for him the respect of 
men who were too apt to regard piety as 
synonymous with effeminacy, he attack- 
ed Scott in his own house. What he 
said has not been recorded, but it is to 
be feared that it was part ef his sermon. 
When he had concluded, Scott looked 
at him, not unkindly, over the glasses of 
his bar, and said, less irreverently than 
the words might convey: “ Young man, 
I rather like your style; but when you 
know York and me as well as you do 
God Almighty, it’ll be time to talk.” 

And so the feud progressed: and so, 
as in more illustrious examples, the 
private and personal enmity of two rep- 
resentative men led gradually to the ev- 
olution of some crude, half-expressed 
principle or belief. It was not long be- 
fore it was made evident that those be- 
liefs were identical with certain broad 
principles laid down by the founders of 
the American Constitution, as expound- 
ed by the statesmanlike A; or were the 
fatal quicksands, on which the ship of 
State might be wrecked, warningly point- 
ed out by the eloquent B. The practi- 
cal result of all which was the nomina- 
tion of York and Scott to represent the 
opposite factions of Sandy Bar in legis- 
lative councils. 

For some weeks past, the voters of 
Sandy Bar and the adjacent camps had 
been called upon, in large type, to “ RAL- 
Ly!” In vain the great pines at the 
cross - roads — whose trunks were com- 
pelled to bear this and other legends — 
moaned and protested from their windy 
watch-towers. But one day, with fife and 
drum, and flaming transparency, a proces- 
sion filed into the triangular grove at the 
head of the gulch. The meeting was 
called to order by Colonel Starbottle, 
who, having once enjoyed legislative 
functions, and being vaguely known as 
a “war-horse,”’ was considered to be a 
valuable partisan of York. He conclud- 
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ed an appeal for his friend, with an enun- 
ciation of principle, interspersed with 
one or two anecdotes, so gratuitously 
coarse, that the very pines might have 
been moved to pelt him with their cast- 
off cones, as he stood there. But he 
created a laugh, on which his candidate 
rode into popular notice ; and when York 
rose to speak, he was greeted with cheers. 
But, to the general astonishment, the 
new speaker at once launched into bitter 
denunciation of his rival. He not only 
dwelt upon Scott’s deeds and example, 
as known to Sandy Bar, but spoke of 
facts connected with his previous career, 
hitherto unknown to his auditors. To 
great precision of epithet and directness 
of statement, the speaker added the fas- 
cination of revelation and exposure. 
The crowd cheered, yelled, and were 
delighted; but when this astounding 
philippic was concluded, there was a 
unanimous call for “Scott!” Colonel 
Starbottle would have resisted this man- 
ifest impropriety, but in vain. Partly 
from a crude sense of justice, partly from 
a meaner craving for excitement, the as- 
semblage was inflexible; and Scott was 
dragged, pushed, and pulled upon the 
platform. 

As his frowsy head and unkempt beard 
appeared above the railing, it was evi- 
dent that he was drunk. But it was also 
evident, before he opened his lips, that 
the orator of Sandy Bar—the one man 
who could touch their vagabond sym- 
pathies (perhaps because he was not 
above appealing to them)—stood before 
them. A consciousness of this power 
lent a certain dignity to his figure, and I 
am not sure but that his very physical 
condition impressed them as a kind of 
regal unbending and large condescen- 
sion. Howbeit, when this unexpected 
Hector arose from the ditch, York’s 
myrmidons trembled. 

“There’s nought, gentlemen,” said 
Scott, leaning forward on the railing — 
“there’s nought as that man hez said 
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as isn’t true. I was run outer Cairo; I 
did belong to the Regulators ; I did de- 
sert from the army; I did leave a wife 
in Kansas. But thar’s one thing he 
didn’t charge me with, and, may be, he’s 
forgotten. For three years, gentlemen, I 
was that man’s pardner! ”” Whether 
he intended to say more, I can not tell; 
a burst of applause artistically rounded 
and enforced the climax, and virtually 
elected the speaker. That fall he went 
to Sacramento; York went abroad, and 
for the first time in many years, distance 
and a new atmosphere isolated the old 
antagonists. 





With little of change in the green 
wood, gray rock, and yellow river, but 
with much shifting of human landmarks, 
and new faces in its habitations, three 
years passed over Sandy Bar. The two 
men, once so identified with its character, 
seemed to have been quite forgotten. 
“You will never return to Sandy Bar,” 
said Miss Folinsbee, the “ Lily of Pov- 
erty Flat,” on meeting York in Paris— 
“for Sandy Bar is no more. They call 
it Riverside now; and the new town is 
built higher up on the river-bank. By 
the by, ‘Jo’ says that Scott has won his 
suit about the ‘Amity Claim,’ and that 
he lives in the old cabin, and is drunk 
half his time. O, I beg your pardon,” 
added the lively lady, as a flush crossed 
York’s sallow cheek; “but, bless me, I 
really thought that old grudge was made 
up. I’m sure it ought to be.” 

It was three months after this conver- 
sation, and a pleasant summer evening, 
that the Poverty Flat coach drew up be- 
fore the veranda of the Union Hotel 
at Sandy Bar. Among its passengers 
was one, apparently a stranger, in the 
local distinction of well- fitting clothes 
and closely-shaven face, who demanded 
a private room and retired early to rest. 
But before sunrise next morning he 
arose, and, drawing some clothes from his 
carpet - bag, proceeded to array himself 
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in a pair of white duck-trowsers, a white 
duck -overshirt, and straw-hat. When 
his toilette was completed, he tied a red 
bandanna - handkerchief in a loop and 
threw it loosely over his shoulders. The 
transformation was complete: as he crept 
softly down the stairs and stepped into 
the road, no one would have detected in 
him the elegant stranger of the previous 
night, and but few have recognized the 
face and figure of Henry York of Sandy 
Bar. 

In the uncertain light of that early 
hour, and in the change that had come 
over the settlement, he had to pause for a 
moment to recall where he stood. The 
Sandy Bar of his recollection lay below 
him, nearer the river; the buildings 
around him were of later date and newer 
fashion. As he strode toward the river, 
he noticed here a school-house and there 
achurch. A little farther on, “ The Sun- 
ny South” came in view— transformed 
into a restaurant —its gilding faded and 
its paint rubbed off. He now knew where 
he was ; and running briskly down a de- 
clivity, crossed a ditch, and stood upon 
the lower boundary of the Amity Claim. 

The gray mist was rising slowly from 
the river, clinging to the tree-tops and 
drifting up the mountain-side, until it 
was caught among those rocky altars, and 
held a sacrifice to the ascending sun. 
At his feet the earth, cruelly gashed and 
scarred by his forgotten engines, had, 
since the old days, put on a show of 
greenness here and there, and now smiled 
forgivingly up at him, as if things were 
not so bad after all. A few birds were 
bathing in the ditch with a pleasant sug- 
gestion of its being a new and special 
provision of Nature, and a hare ran into 
an inverted sluice-box, as he approach- 
ed, as if it were put there for that pur- 
pose. 

He had not yet dared to look in a cer- 
tain direction. But the sun was now 
high enough to paint the little eminence 
on which the cabin stood. In spite of 
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his self-control, his heart beat faster as 
he raised his eyes toward it. Its window 
and door were closed, no smoke came 
from its adode chimney, but it was else un- 
changed. When within a few yards of 
it, he picked up a broken shovel, and 
shouldering it with a smile, strode to- 
ward the door and knocked. There was 
no sound from within. The smile died 
upon his lips as he nervously pushed the 
door open. 

A figure started up angrily and came 
toward him: a figure whose blood - shot 
eyes suddenly fixed into a vacant stare ; 
whose arms were at first outstretched 
and then thrown up in warning gesticu- 
lation; a figure that suddenly gasped, 
choked, and then fell forward in a fit. 

But before he touched the ground, 
York had him out into the open air and 
sunshine. In the struggle, both fell and 
rolled overon the ground. But the next 
moment York was sitting up, holding 
the convulsed frame of his former partner 


on his knee, and wiping the foam from 


his inarticulate lips. Gradually the tre- 
mor became less frequent, and then ceas- 
ed; and the strong man lay unconscious 
in his arms. 

For some moments York held him 
quietly thus, looking in his face. Afar, 
the stroke of a woodman’s axe—a mere 
phantom of sound— was all that broke 
the stillness. High up the mountain, a 
wheeling hawk hung breathlessly above 
them. And then came voices, and two 
men joined them. “A fight?” No, a 
fit; and would they help him bring the 
sick man to the hotel ? 

And there, for a week, the stricken 
partner lay, unconscious of aught but 
the visions wrought by disease and fear. 
On the eighth day, at sunrise, he rallied, 
and, opening his eyes, looked upon York, 
and pressed his hand; then he spoke: 

“And it’s you. I thought it was only 
whisky.” 
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York replied by taking both of his 
hands, boyishly working them backward 
and forward, as his elbow rested on the 
bed, with a pleasant smile: 

“And you’ve been abroad. How did 
you like Paris?” 

“So, so. How did you like Sacra- 
mento?” 

“ Bully.” 

And that was all they could think to 
say. Presently, Scott opened his eyes 
again: 

“I’m mighty weak.” 

“You'll get better soon.” 

“Not much.” 

A long silence followed, in which they 
could hear the sounds of wood-chopping, 
and that Sandy Bar was already astir 
for the coming day. Then Scott slowly 
and with difficulty turned his face to 
York, and said: 

“T might hev killed you once.” 

“T wish you had.” 

They pressed each other’s hands again, 
but Scott’s grasp was evidently failing. 
He seemed to summon his energies for 
a special effort. 

“Old man!” 

“Old chap.” 

“Closer!” 

York bent his head toward the slowly- 
fading face. 

“Do ye mind that morning?” 

“Yes.” 

A gleam of fun slid into the corner of 
Scott’s blue eye, as he whispered: 

“Old man, thar was too much salera- 
tus in that bread.” 

It is said that these were his last 
words. For when the sun, which had 
so often gone down upon the idle wrath 
of these foolish men, looked again upon 
them reunited, it saw the hand of Scott 
fall cold and irresponsive from the 
yearning clasp of his former partner, and 
it knew that the feud of Sandy Bar was 
at an end. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF Eton. By An Etonian ; 
with Illustrations by Sidney P. Hall. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tom Brown AT Oxrorp. By the author 
of ‘*Tom Brown’s School-days ;”’ with Il- 
lustrations by Sidney P. Hall. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


These Recollections of Eton are singularly 
conscientious details of school-life, which are 
or once were of possible interest to the nar- 
rator, but are without attractions for the gen- 
eral reader. Even to American readers, the 
names of Eton and Rugby are as familiar 
as household words. Not only have our fa- 
vorite heroes in fictitious literature won the 
honors of the cricket-ground and the regatta, 
but our favorite authors themselves have done 
things worthy of ‘‘ honorable mention ”’ with- 
in their ancient walls; so that we are not 
prepared to admit that the book was vapid 
because we were blissfully ignorant of the 
life of the English school-boy. But we con- 
fess that, in going over the ground under the 
present guidance, we could only find such 
entertainment as an ordinary reader might 
gain by perusing a volume of Patent - Office 
Reports, or endeavoring to read a City Di- 
rectory. Gamesof cricket and rowing-match- 
es follow the fagging and the flogging, as 
naturally as the roast beef and plum -pud- 
ding follow the soup and fish of a conven- 
tional English dinner. The simple direct- 
ness with which the story is told is, in itself, 
so meritorious that after all it seems a little 
strange that it should be so preternaturally 
dull. It is quite evident that nothing is 
glossed over or made to appear either better 
or worse than it should. But the mere ma- 
terial realist often lacks that quality which, 
in painting, we speak of as artistic truth; 
and which, in reality, constitutes not only 
the life, but the truthfulness of the picture. 
The ‘‘recollections”’ are utterly without per- 
spective ; and overpower the mind with a 


sense of having accumulated more facts than 
one knows what to do with. The “Auto. 
tocrat’’ says that the landlady’s story was 
like the unsuccessful attempt of a grain of 
wheat to separate itself from the whole bulk 
and establish a distinct individuality. Thus, 
although we may have a sincere respect for 
the things which the Etorfian did and suf- 
fered, after all he remained only a unit of 
the genus Etonian, and it is only as sucha 
unit that he has our consideration. 

Perhaps our disappointment in reading this 
book was greater from a vivid recollection 
of that delightful school-boy, ‘* Tom Brown.” 
One’s involuntary comparison of the two is 
strengthened also by the republication of 
Tom Brown at Oxford, the second volume 
of that delightful series. It is easy to recall 
the pleasure with which we followed the for- 
tunes of the boy, who had won our affections 
at Rugby, through his career at Oxford. We 
remember that on his behalf we grew breath- 
less over the regatta, and rejoiced in muscu- 
lar Christianity generally. He was, in short, 
the Prince of school - boys, to all of us who 
read of him then, and we think that those 
who read of him now, will find him such a 
noble fellow as may well excite their emula- 
tion. This, at least, seems to be the design 
of the book; and we find that his conduct 
throughout resulted from such mixed motives 
that ordinary human nature feels itself capa- 
ble of attaining to the things to which he at- 
tained. There is this main difference be- 
tween the two books of which we have been 
speaking, that the one is written with a pur- 
pose, and the other seems absolutely aimless. 


to ‘*Wid- 


CHRIS AND OTHO: 
New York: 


A Sequel 
ow Goldsmith’s Daughter.”’ 
Carleton. 


As a novelist, the **match-maker’’ is re- 
ceived with a greater degree of leniency than 
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is always accorded to her prototype in real 
life. Popular opinion assigns this vocation 
to her as her legitimate field of action, and 
is quite content that she should shape her 
victims to her own ends, without finding in 
them any of that disappointing ‘‘contrari- 
ness’? which mars her plans and makes her 
misery in real life. Mrs. Julie P. Smith, the 
authoress of Chris and Otho, not only jubi- 
lantly plies this ‘‘vocation”’ in the present 
volume, but in the preface asserts that there 
is another ‘‘dear girl’? who ‘‘ought to be 
married,’’ and more than intimates her pur- 
pose of settling the business of this ‘dear 
girl’? by bringing her lover back from Hin- 
dostan, as soon as she has washed her hands 
of the half-dozen marriages with which she 
is occupied at present. 

The peculiarly airy way in which the most 
startling difficulties are met and subdued is 
worthy of admiration and applause, and the 
reader involuntarily encases himself in such 
stoic indifference as he might assume while 
watching the skillful exploits of a circus- 
rider, morally sure that she will triumphant- 
ly pass through every oof, although it seems 
a physical impossibility to do so. The au- 
thoress has an air of adding to her triumph 
by bowing, kissing her hand, and wreathing 
her face in an inscrutible smile, which be- 
speaks an inexhaustible reserve of resources 
—a faith which we can not help suspecting 
is founded upon the modern development of 
encyclopedic literature and hand - books of 
travel, with a crude knowledge of boarding- 
school Spanish, French, and German, eked 
out by'the inevitable course of classics, and a 
gloss of misceHaneous metaphysics. 

It would be doing the book an injustice, 
of which we feel ourselves incapable, should 
we omit to mention the glitter of jewels by 
which we were dazzled, from beginning to 
end. Such familiar lines as the following 
occur to the reader: ‘‘Rich and rare were 
the gems ¢hey wore.’? And, as page after 
page of description follow each other of each 
individual glitter, or shimmer, or flash, we 
wish that the authoress had been equally 
epigrammatic. 

But it is not only in descriptions of jew- 
elry that she is diffuse. The evident effort 
to maintain an easy familiarity of style has 
resulted only in a tiresome volubility, and 
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even the pedantry is garrulous. It must be 
confessed, however, that there are some 
strokes of originality which betray a certain 
kind of ingenuity. For instance, one of the 
heroines is said to ‘‘opalesce,’’ which we 
apprehend is quite a novel thing for a hero- 
ine to do. 

But the part which is played by ‘‘Sonsie,’’ 
the young Irish girl, is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant. In conceiving and elaborating this 
character, the question of woman’s work is 
touched upon. But it can hardly be called 
a problem, under such glib handling as it 
here receives, and the conventional result is 
brought about by a most unconventional 
marriage. 

These things, as we have already intimat- 
ed, are the lawful topics of the novelists, 
and are upon the whole merely matters of 
taste. However strongly they may appeal 
to our sense of the ridiculous as contorted, 
or involuntarily-caricatured pictures of real 
life, we are still willing to admit much to 
the license of fictitious literature. But we 
think we have a right to demand, that when 
facts are narrated they should bear, at least, 
a degree of conformity to natural laws. In 
this story, two little boys, looking through 
the windows of a deserted school-house, dis- 
cover the bodies of a mother and child who 
have been dead for a month, and, it is re- 
corded, that they then saw ‘‘the drip, drip 
of the blood beneath the worn doorway.”’ 
Unless a miracle explains the mystery, we 
cannot accept the statement. And upon the 
whole we have reason to suppose that the 
book itself was fashioned from some such a 
reckless model 


MISUNDERSTOOD, By Florence Montgom- 
ery, author of **A Very Simple Story,” 
and ‘*Peggy and Other Tales.’’ New 
York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, 


The modestly-expressed desire of the au- 
thoress of this pleasant little volume, that 
this story should throw some light upon the 
lives of children, ‘from their own little point 
of views,’’ touches upon a theme of such 
wide-spread interest that those who love and 
are interested in children everywhere will 
welcome such intelligent pleading on their 
behalf. And yet we fear that, as human na- 
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ture is constituted, children are destined to 
be uncomprehended and misunderstood, until 
the millenium introduces a better and hap- 
pier state of affairs. Even in our present 
imperfection, we might regard them more 
fairly and do them greater justice, only that 
they do not immediately appeal to the intel- 
lect or judgment, but to our affections, which 
are less under our control and never more 
subtile than in our relations to children. 

The present story is not a record of one of 
those ultra cases of cruel treatment or repre- 
hensible neglect which the mere sensational 
story-teller delights to select, and which falls 
so harmlessly upon the general mind —be- 
cause the cases are so exceptional ; but it is 
an indication of Miss Montgomery’s genius 
and insight into human nature that her story 
simply delineates the most natural mistakes 
resulting from misconception of character. 

It is a story of two little motherless boys, 
whose father honestly tries to do his duty by 
both boys, although his affection for the del- 
icate little ‘*Miles’’ is greater than for his 
more robust and reckless brother. The writ- 


er’s ready sympathy with the joys and sor- 
rows of childhood, and keen appreciation of 
their natures, are evidenced in every page ; 
and their naturally dramatic thoughts and 
actions lose nothing through her representa- 


tions. The following scene will give an idea, 
not only of the easy style of the writer, but 
of the way in which she manages to make 
the reader at least understand children: 


“ Will you pass through town, father? because I’ve 
got some shopping to do.” 

** Shopping! why, what do you want to buy?” 

“It’s such a very great secret that I don’t think I 
can tell you. But perhaps you can keep a secret?” 

“Yes; I think I may promise to keep it.” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you. It is a birthday present 
for you. And what would you like? but you must 
promise not to tell any one.” 

“No one shall know: but I think I would rather 
you chose for me ; what you like I shall like.” 

“ Well, now, I don’t think you would. You see, 7 
should like a pop-gun or some ninec-pins. Now you 
would not care for either of those, would you?” 
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Perhaps no brief quotations will indicate, 
as the whole book does, the simple, realistic 
way in which a child looks at and accepts 
life, and the thorough earnestness with which 
he invests even a trivial incident. 

There are pleasant little bits of poetical 
descriptions of Nature, and it is quite easy to 
see how the bright skies, beautiful fields, and 
waving trees tempted the restless ‘* Hum- 
phrey,’’ and how his active imagination de. 
lighted to linger over the fatal and forbid- 
den pond, where the old tree stretched a 
limb out over the water, so exactly like the 
one described by ‘* Uncle Charlie,”’ in a story 
of wild adventure. It is not surprising, either, 
that a father should believe that a child so 
full of life and health, so careless and happy 
under every circumstance, would be quite 
indifferent to an extra caress or word of affec- 
tion for his more delicate brother ; and it is 
almost as much of a shock to us at the last, 
as it was to the father, to find out how simply 
the boy had accepted his share of affection 
as a part of an inexorable system of things 
which he might comprehend when he grew 
to be a man, but now he could only receive 
unquestioningly. 

The pathos of the closing chapters is char- 
acterized by the same quiet, good taste that 
pervades the more humorous parts; and 
whether or not the book produces the effect 
the authoress hopes for it, at least it speaks 
well for her ability as a writer, and for her 
thorough understanding of the subject which 
she has chosen. This is what she says: 

“A child’s world is so full of mystery, too. Every 
thing is so wonderful and unexplained, that the 
‘things unseen and eternal’ are scarcely more incom- 
prehensible than the things unseen and temporal. 
Where every thing is so strange, one thing is not 
much more strange than another, * * * He takes 
every thing upon trust, believing implicitly every 
thing which is told him ; he neither cavils, nor argues, 
nor reasons. He believes his elders infallible — in 
fact, he must: have they not proved right over and 
over again? Not being able to understand, he must 
trust; and to a boundless faith and a vivid imagina- 
tion, a// things are possible!” 





